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PROVERBS IN THE PLAYS OF 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 


by Archer Taylor 


HE FOLLOWING COLLECTION of proverbs is a complement to the 
TL Motion of proverbial phrases in the plays of Beaumont and 

Fletcher that was published in the Bulletin of the Tennessee 
Folklore Society, XXIII (1957), 39-59, and the collection of proverbial 
comparisons published in the Journal of American Folklore, LXX 
(1957), 25-36. A few proverbial phrases overlooked in the earlier col- 
lection are included here. The citation of parallels has been limited to 
G. L. Apperson, English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (London, 
[1929]); Janet E. Heseltine and W. G. Smith, The Oxford Dictionary 
of English Proverbs (2d ed. by Sir Paul Harvey, Eng., 1948); Burton 
E. Stevenson, The Home Book of Proverbs, Maxims and Familiar 
Phrases (New York, 1948); and Morris P. Tilley, A Dictionary of the 
Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Ann 
Arbor, 1950). Space does not permit me to comment on the proverbs. 
I point only to the variations on the theme of “Hell knows no fury 
like a woman scorned,” which was formulated in this fashion at the 
end of the seventeenth century. Here we have “The wages of scorn’d 
love is baneful hate;’”” Women once deluded are next Devils;” “That 
fool that willingly provokes a woman, Has made himself another evil 
Angell, and a new Hell, to which all other torments Are but mere 
pastime;” and “I am a woman: one that never pardons The rude 
contemner of her proffered sweetness.” We may add “women are 
p’rlous thing(s) to deal upon.” Beaumont was a co-author of the 
play in which the third of these examples occurs, and is not credited 
with a hand in the plays in which the other examples occur. It is 
tempting to ascribe the theme to Fletcher. 


[77] 
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Act. Great Acts require great counsels. Island Princess 1 i 
[VIII 103]. Cf. Tilley C 715 Much danger makes great 
hearts most resolute; Stevenson 2307: 1 Be great in act, as you 
have been in thought. 


Adversity. Adversity tries valour. Little French Lawyer IV i 
[III 435]. Cf. Tilley A 42 Adversities teach a man wit; 
Stevenson 19:5. 


Ale, 1. Ale will make a Cat speak, at the harrow. Coxcomb 
II [VIII 329]. Tilley A 49. 
2. In this short sentence Ale is all included: Meat, Drink, and 
Cloth. Scornful Lady IV [I 282]. Tilley A 103. 


All. I must have all or none. Custom of the Country 1 i [I 
309]. Tilley A 176. 


Art. What art could not have heal’d, is cur’d by wit. Faithful 
Shepherdess IV i [II 427]. 


Bad. Bad’s the best of us. Bloody Brother IV ii [IV 293}. 
Tilley B 316; Oxford 19. 


Bark. A new strong lusty Bark cannot ride at one Anchor. 
Wild-Goose Chase 1 ii [IV 321]. Cf. Tilley R 119 Good 
riding at two anchors... ; Oxford 255; Stevenson 65:5. 


Be. | What must be, must be. Scornful Lady Ill i [I 264}. 
Tilley M 1331; Oxford 703; Stevenson 1645: 6. 


Beauty. I know there is no beauty Till our eyes give it ‘em, and 
make ‘em handsome. Maid in the Mill 1 ii [VII 6}. Cf. 
T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall ch. 4 (Works {London 1924] I 31) 
For what is beautiful? That which pleases the eye. (This 
is more or less directly derived from St. Thomas Aquinas’s defini- 
tion of the beautiful: “Quod visum placet’’). Charlotte Bronte 
Jane Eyre ch. 17 Most true it is that ‘Beauty is in the eye of the 
gazer.’ See further Stevenson 138: 3; Notes and Queries 
CLXXXV (1943) 338, CLXXXVI (1944) 73, 124, 164, 212. 


Bee. Where the bee can suck no honey she leaves her sting behind. 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, Prologue [VI 160}. Tilley B 
207; Oxford 29. 
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Beggars, 1. Beggars must be no chusers. Scornful Lady V i [I 
294]; Wit at Several Weapons V i [IX 135] Are Beggars 
choosers now? Tilley B 247. 

2. Such beggars once set o’horse back, you have heard will 
ride, how far you had best to look. Scornful Lady IV i [I 281]. 
Tilley B 238; Oxford 30-31. 


Beginning, 1. Cruel beginnings meet with cruel ends. Double 
Marriage V i [VI 405]. Cf. Tilley B 261 An ill (bad) 
beginning has and ill (bad) ending. 


2. A good beginning, We have a proverb saies, makes a 
good ending. Women Pleas’d 1 vi [VII 260}. Tilley B 259; 
Oxford 250. 


. 


3. Evil beginning hours may end in good. Knight of 
Malta I1 i [VII 115}. Tilley B 260. 


Best. The best may slip sometimes. Island Princess 111 i [VIII 
125]. Cf. Stevenson 867: 17 Men are men; the best 
sometimes forget. 


Bind. So, so fast bind, fast find. Spanish Curate II ii [II 83}. 
Tilley B 352; Oxford 192; Apperson 204. 


Bird, 1. Birds that build Nests Have care to keep ‘em. Wit at 
Several Weapons I1 i [IX 84]. ; 


2. I heard a Bird sing, they mean him no good office. 
Loyal Subject IV ii [III 138]. Tilley B 374. 


Blood. how my Blood boils, as if ‘t were o’re a Furnace! Elder 
Brother IV iv [II 46]. 


Bold. Let men that hope to be belov’d be bold. Faithful Shep- 
herdess 11 ii [11 398]. Cf. Tilley H 302. 


Bone. But now I look Like bloody Bone, and raw head, to fright 
children. Prophetess IV v [V 372]. Tilley R 35; Taylor 
Kentucky Folklore Record V1 (1960) 19-20. 


Bread, 1. Bread is a binder. Scornful Lady IV [I 283], Tilley 
B 612. 


2. Crum not your Bread before you taste your Porridge. 
Monsieur Thomas IV v [IV 152]. Tilley B 617. 
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Breath. | keep that breath to cool your part o’ th’ Posset. Scorn- 
jul Wady IL i [1 246}. Cf. Tilley W 422; Oxford 331; 
Stev¢pson 237: S. 


Breeding} Base breedings, love base pleasures. Island Princess 
Ii FVIII 92]. 


Breeze. | What, is the breeze in your breach? Monsieur Thomas 
IV yj [IV 154]. Tilley B 651. 


Brown. | But brown must not be cast away, Sir. Wild-Goose 
Chaise Il ii [IV 340}. Cf. V. S. Lean Collectunea Ill 436. 


Calf. || How I worshipt this prettie calf with the white face here. 
Scornjful Lady IV [I 275}. Tilley C 19. 


Care, 1. Care live with Cats, I defie thee. Knight of the 
Burning Pestle V i [VI 226]. Tilley C 84. Cf. Oxford 
78 Gare killed a cat; Apperson 82. 





2. ‘ cures sometimes, for men cares Flow when they least expect 
‘em. Beggars Bush Ill ii [II 243}. 

3. : Pray have a care to the main chance. Custom of the 
Country Li [1 80]. Oxford 398. 


Carrion. No Carrion kills a Kite. Wit at Several Weapons III 
i [Ix 104]. Tilley C 99; Oxford 79; Stevenson 461:9. 


Catch. Ile h’a no mercy But catch as catch may. Captain IV 
iii [V 289]; Loyal Subject II i And catch as catch may, he pro- 


claim’d [III 105]; Scornful Lady I i Men, Women, and all 
woo, catch that catch may [I 238]. Tilley C 189; Oxford 
85; Stevenson 302: 13. 


Cedar. For rotten Cedars have born goodly branches. Valenti- 
nian 1 ii [IV 8]. 


Child, 1. There’s the misery of having a Child our Prince. Laws 
of Candy 1 i [III 237]. Eccl. 10:16; Stevenson 337:3, 
1301:3. 


2. Take heed, Children and Fools First feel the smart, Then 
weep. Cupid’s Revenge IV i [IX 268]. 


3. Children that pay obedience to their Parents, Shall never beg 
their Bread. Spanish Curate I ii [II 71]. 
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Cloth. Keep your self right, and even cut your cloth, Sir, According 
to your calling. Beggars Bush IV i [II 253}. Tilley C 472; 
Oxford 126. 

Clothes. Why, a brave fellow, if we judge men by the clothes. 
False One III ii [III 334]. Cf. Oxford 12 Apparel makes 
the man. 


Coast. The coast is clear. Night-Walker IV i [VII 360}. 
Tilley C 469. 


Colledge. a colledge on you, The proverb makes but fools. 
Thierry 1 i [X 6]. 


Colt. Mad Colts will court the wind. Chances III iii [IV 215]. 
cE Wind, 4. 


Come. Well, let come what will come. Cupid’s Revenge 1 i [IX 
225]; Love's Pilgrimage III ii Come what may come, I'll see 
the end on’t [VI 282]. Tilley C 529; Stevenson 212:10. 


Command. Command thyself and then thou art right. Pilgrim 
V iv [V 223]. Cf. Tilley C 552. 


Conscience. A secure conscience never quakes. Pilgrim V iv 
[V 222]. Cf. Oxford 529 A quiet conscience sleeps in 
thunder. 


Cow. sit and turn boyes, Kiss till the Cow'come home. Scorn- 
ful Lady I1 i [I 248]; Captain IV ii Drink till the Cow come 
home, ’tis all pay’d boyes [V 285]. Tilley C 772; Oxford 116. 

Credit. slow credit Is the best child of knowledge. Chances V 
ii [IV 234]. 

Cry. But as the proverb says, J cannot cry. Knight of the 


Burning Pestle 1 i [VI 170}. Tilley C 872; Stevenson 
467:1. 


Danger. danger is a Soldiers honor. Island Princess 1 i [VIII 
94]. 


2. where the most danger is, there’s the most honour. 
Women Pleas’d II ii [VII 269]; Mad Lover I i For so much 
the more danger, the more honour [III 10]; Rule a Wife IV i 
The more danger, still the more the Honour [III 209]. Tilley 
D 35; Stevenson 483: 13. 
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Death, I. And have good courages, death comes but once. Sea- 
Voyage 1 i [IX 3]. Cf. Oxford 400 Man can die but once. 


2. Also old man, Death has more doors than one. Cu- 
pid’s Revenge 1 i [IX 234]. Tilley D 140; Stevenson 503:6. 


Deep. Sire, will you put in deeper, ’tis the sweeter. Well said 
old sayings. Scornful Lady II i [I 246]. Tilley D 188; 
cf. Oxford 191-192. 


Desire. He conquers best, conquers his lewd desires. Four Plays 
(Honour) [X 303]. 


Devil, 1. dost thou think The Devil such an Asse as people make 
him? Chances V ii [IV 234]. Tilley D 242; Oxford 
139-140. 


2. The Devil pick his bones, that dies a coward. Custom 
of the Country 1 i [I 310]. 


3. And cry the Devil take the hindmost ever in flight. 
Humourous Lieutenant 11 i [II 305]; Bonduca IV ii The devil take 
the hindmost [VI 130]; Philaster V i What if a toy take ’em i’ th’ 


heels now, and they all run away and cry the Devil take the hind- 
most [I 136]. Tilley D 267; Oxford 142. 


Die. We all must die. A King and No King Ill [I 180]; 
Spanish Curate III ii We must dye, and we must live, we'll be 
merry. Every man shall be rich by one another [II 94]; Mad 
Lover V i A brave young man he was; but we must all dye 
[III 66]; Coxcomb V i but every man must dye [VIII 365]. 
Tilley M 505. Cf. Mortal below. 


Discretion. It shew’d discretion, the best part of valour. King 
and No King IV [I 206]. Tilley D 354. 


Displeasure. Be not angrie Sir, but as the Poet sings, let your 
displeasure be a short furie. Scornful Lady III [I 268}. Til- 
ley A 246. 


Do. . Let’s meet, or either doe, or dye. Island Princess 11 i [VIII 
12]; Women Pleas’d IV ii I certainly believe I shall do nobly, 
And that I'll bravely reach at too, or die [VII 287]. 


Dog, 1. A shrewd dog, Frank, will bite abundantly. Wit With- 
out Money V i {II 198]. 
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y One would not use a dog so. Nice Valour V Ill [X 
192]. 


3. Play Dog play Devil. Mad Lover IV i [III 50}. 


Dotard. an aged Dotard, a hair-brain’d Puppy, and a Bookish 
Boy, that never Knew a Blade above a Pen-knite. Elder 
Brother IV i [II 35]. 


Dove. Doves beget Doves; and Eagles, Eagles. Honest Man’s 
Fortune III i [X 237]. Oxford 163; Tilley E 2. 


Dun. Dun’s i’ th’ mire. Woman-Hater IV iii [X 120]. Til- 

ley D 643; Oxford 161-162; Stevenson 1585:7; Paul G. Brews- 
ter Games and Sports in Shakespeare “F F Communications” No. 
177 (Helsinki 1959) p. 8. 


Eagle. One Eagle has a world of odds against A flight of Dawes. 
Loves Cure IV ii [VII 213}. 


Eel. This is the first quick Eele, that sav’d her tail. Valentin- 
ian 1 i [IV 5}. Cf. Tilley E 61 He holds a wet eel by the 


tail. 

Elephant. The Elephant is never won with anger. Valentinian 1 
iii [ITV 12]. 

End. "Twas well begun, but the End crown’d the Play Proph- 
etess IV i [V 364]. Cf. Tilley E 116. 


Evil. A little evil may well be suffered for a general good. A 
Wife IV i [V 44]. Cf. Tilley E 112. 


Eye. I can say, black’s your eye, though it be grey. Loves 
Cure IIL i [VII 191]. Tilley E 252; Oxford 48; Steven- 
son 191:9. ; 


Faith. But where no faith is, there’s no trust. Island Princess 
Ii [VIII 92}. 

Fault. For faults confess’d, they say, are half forgiven. Proph- 
etess V iii [V 388]. Tilley C 590; Oxford 194. 


Fire, 1. Like fire, a little sprinkled o’r with water makes the de- 
sires burn clear, and ten times hotter. Little French Lawyer III 
[III 417]. Tilley W 87. 
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2. soft fire makes sweet mault Sir; Ile answer you in a 
Proverb. Lovers Progress 11 i [V 9*]; A Wife III i sweet 
Malt is made of easie fire [V 35]. Tilley F 280; Oxford 
602; Stevenson 809:3. 


First. you know the custome here Sir, First come, first serv’d. 
Little French Lawyer 11 i [III 391]. Tilley C 530; Oxford 
204; Stevenson 815:4. 


Fish. No swearing, He’l catch no fish else. Monsieur Thomas | 
iii [IV 107]. Tilley F 315. 


Flat. he shall kick you Bvb Spight o’ these nose, that’s flat. 
Loves Cure II i [VII 186]. Tilley F 345; Oxford 209; 
Stevenson 826: 3. 


Flesh. Flesh shall be flesh. Cupid’s Revenge 1 i [IX 224]. 


Fondness. Fondness sometimes is worse than cruelty. Fair Maid 
of the Inn 11 i [IX 71]. Cf. Tilley K 61 To kill with kind- 
ness. 


Forget. All is forgot, forgiven too. Women Pleas’d Ul i [VII 
265]. Tilley F 597. 


Foundation. They that lay Foundations, are half-builders, all men 
say. Womans Prize I ii [VIII ii]. 


Friend. A friend at need you Rogue is worth a million. Mon- 
sieur Thomas III i [IV 127]. Tilley F 693. 


Game. Games won and lost on equal terms shew fairest. Lovers 
Progress I1 i [V 92}. 

Gamester. _ Best gamesters make the best game. Chances I viii 
[IV 184]; Wild-Goose Chase II i the best game is plaid still 
by the best gamesters [IV 349]. Cf. Tilley G 24. The 
better the gamester the worser man. 


Good. Good me no goods. Chances 1 ix [IV 185]. 


Good morrow. O sweet Sir, keep your good morrow to ccol your 
worship’s pottage. Elder Brother 11 i [II 14]. Tilley W 422. 


Grace, 1. A good Grace has no fellow. Valentinian V v [IV 85}. 
S. But where no grace is (the author’s dash). Chances I i 
[IV 95]. 
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Grief. great griefs lament within. Valentinian IV iv [IV 72]. 
: Tilley S 664. 


Habit. a civil habit Oft covers a good man. Beggars Bush I 
iii [IT 233]. 

Hand, 1. They good people Have but from hand to mouth. 
Mad Lover III [III 9}. Tilley H 98. 


3. Then I have made a fair hand, I call’d her Whore. 
King and No King V [I 218]. Tilley H 99. 


Head. And so am I, and forty more good fellows, That will not 
give their heads for the washing. Cupids Revenge IV [IX 
273}. Tilley H 252. 


Health. Health, and an able Body are two jewels. Wild-Goose 
Chase 11 i [IV 330]. Tilley H 288. 


Heart, 1. a good heart wants no instruments. Knight of Malta 
II i [VII 97}. 


3. A merry heart lives long-u. Knight of the Burning 
Pestle 1 i [VI 175]. Tilley H 320 a. 


3. You men know, Between our [women’s] hearts and 
tongues there’s large distance. Custom of the Country V i 
[I 373]. Tilley W 672. 


Heaven, 1. heaven is not served by halfs. Maid in the Mill IV 
i [VII 50}. 


2. If Heaven should fall we should have larks. Mad Lover 
I i [IEI 16}. Tilley S 517; Oxford 595. 


, Hell. _—_Heell is broke loose. upon us. Night-Walker II [VII 396]; 
Wit without Money V i is hell broke loose, or you keep an Iron 
mill? [II 203]; Woman-Hater V ii Hell is broke loose 
[X 142]. Tilley H 403; Oxford 290. 


Help. But what is past my help is past cure. Double Marriage 
I i [VI 329}. Tilley C 921; Stevenson 288: 7. 


Hercules. Six? Why Hercules Avoyded two men. Thierry 
II i [X 22]. Tilley H 436. 


Honer, 1. I grante ye, honour most consists in sufferance. Wo- 
men Pleas’d III ii [VII 269]. 
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2. The honour of a woman is her praises. Valentinian 

I ii [IV 5]. 
Hope. but hope is a poor Sallad To dine and sup with. Custom 
of the Country 11 i [I 325]. Cf. Tilley H 595 He who lives 


of Hope makes a thinne Belly; H 601 Hope is a good breakfast, 
but it is a bad supper. 


Horse, 1. A hasty horse will quickly tire. A Wife IIl i [V 55]. 


2. Your short horse is soon curried. Valentinian Il i 
{IV 18]. Tilley H 691; Oxford 594; Stevenson 1175: 
i 


s. I’le never look a Horse i’ th’ mouth that’s given. 
Humourous Lieutenant IV i [II 334]. Tilley H 678. 


Hour, 1. a hour of freedome’s worth an age of jinglings. Spanish 
Curate V ii [II 34]. 


2. there is an Hour to catch a Woman in, if you be wise. 
Wit without Money IV [II 190]. ce. Tilley W 681 There 


is no woeman, Euphues, but shee will yeelde in time. 


Hunger. Let’s walk apace; hunger will cut their throats else. 
Love’s Pilgrimage I1 i [VI 1¢3]. Tilley B 290. 


Innocence, 1. My innocency is my Armor. Cupid’s Revenge IV 
[IX 272]; Thierry II Innocence Is to it self an hundred 
thousand gards [X 15]. Tilley I 81. 


é. Innocence is bold. Custom of the Country II [I 326]. 

Tilley I 82. Jacks. If you were not resolv’d to play the 

Jacks. Knight of the Burning Pestle, Prol. {VI 161]. 
Tilley J 8. 

January. Can May and January match together, And ne’er a storm 

between ’em? Womans Prize IV i [VIII 58]. Tilley M 768. 


Jesting. There’s no jesting with edge tools. Honest Man's 
Fortune I1 i [X 227]. Tilley J 45. 
Joan, 1. and when I am drunk, Joan is a Lady to me. Sea- 
Voyage V i [IX 61]. 
2. when Jone and my Lady are all one, i.e. when one is 
drunk. Scronful Lady IV i. Cf. Tilley J 57. 
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Keeper. A stubborn keeper, and worse fare, An open stable, and 
cold care, Will tame a Jade, may be your share. Island Princess 
IV i [VIII 147]. 


Lady. The fairest Ladies like the blackest men. Loves Cure Il 
iv [VIII 203}. Tilley M 79: Oxford 48. 


Lark. he eats and digests more Volumes at a meal, than there 
would be Larks (though the sky should fall) devoured in a month 
in Paris. Elder Brother 1 ii [II 5]; Woman-Hater III ii 
Sure we [shall] have store of Larks, the skies will not hold up 
long [X 101]. Cf. Heaven (2); Tilley S 517. 


Law. If we prosper ‘Twill be stil’d lawful, and we shall give laws 
to Those that now command us. False One V ii [III 359}. 
Tilley S 473. 


Leaf. And he that will go to bed sober, Falls with the leaf still in 
October. Bloody Brother 11 ii [III 263]. Tilley L 145. 
Leaper. A suden leaper sticks i’ th’ mire. A Wife Illi [V 
35]. 


Learning. Sir, there’s no learning An old stiff Jade to trot, you know 
the moral. Womans Prize I iii [VIII 18]. 


Leg. Use legs, and have legs. Little French Lawyer IV i [III 
429]. Tilley L 195; Stevenson 1382: 2. 


Lightning. Lightning that with a flash or two will melt your money 
and never singe your purse-string. Scornful Lady Il [II 253]. 
Tilley L 280. 


Like. he’s so like you, that he fares the worse for ’t. Elder 
Brother 11 i {III 12}. Tilley L 290. 


Lion. I have heard The Mouse once savd the Lyon in his need. 
Honest Mans Fortune II [X 329]. Tilley L 315. 


Love, sb., 1. Love and Ambition draw the devils Coach. Island 
Princess U1 i [VIII 127]. 


2. Love and high Rule allows no Rivals. Monsieur 
Thomas 1 i [IV 95]. Cf. Tilley L 495 Loue ne lordshyp 
wol no feloshyp. 
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3. And Love is blind. Maid in the Mill 11 i [VII 22]; 
ibid., IV iii but if love be blind, (As many that can see have so re- 
ported) [VII 57]; Women Pleas’d 1 i Love is blind [VII 241]. 
Tilley L 506. 


4. and love i’ th’ end Wili have his course. Wit at 
Several Weapons III i [1X 101]. ' 


5. Wise men affirm, that true love can [doe] wonders. 
Sea-Voyage II i [IX 16]. 


6. Alwayes when Women jumpe upon threescore, Love 
shoves e’en from the chamber to the door. Wit at Several Weapons 
IV i [IX 123]. 


7. Yet as the Proverb says, When love puts in, friendship 
is gone. Lovers Progress 1i [V 76]. Tilley L 549. 


Love, vb. Surely I love it [tobacco], but it loves not me. Scorn- 
ful Lady Il [I 244]. Tilley L 557. 


Luck. Give him this luck, and fling him into the Sea. Wit 
Without Money IV i [II 181]. 


Maid. Well there are more Maids than Maudlin, that’s my comfort. 
Womans Prize I iii [VIII 18]. Tilley M 39. 


Man, 1. A man’s a fool, If not instructed in a Womans School. 
Spanish Curate V i [II 133]. 


2. You may likewise say, a man’s a man, that has but a 
hose on his head. Loves Cure I1 i [VII 180]. Tilley M 244. 


3. let every man beg his way, and happy man be his dole. 
Wit at Several Weapons 1 i [IX 75]. Tilley M 158. 


4. Then happy man be his fortune. Cupid’s Revenge 
IV i [IX 273]. Cf. Tilley M 158. 


i 

$. Paris has done what man can do. Maid in the Mill 
II ii [VII 24]. 

6. Every man carries the bundle of his sins Upon his own 
back. Rule a Wife IV i [III 217}. 


7. The best men have their crosses. Womans Prize 1V 
iv [VIII 71]. 
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8. mad men creep through hedges. Maid in the Mill V ii 
[VII 63]. 


9. Rich men can want no Heirs, Sir. Spanish Curate 
IV v [II 118}. Tilley M 580 a (kindred). 


10. For that Man that resolves, needs no Phisitian. Island 
Princess 11 i [VIII 110}. 


11. Pish, you know, my Lord, Old men are cholerick. 
Laws of Candy 1 ii [III 250]. 


12. and I will make a man or a mouse on you. Loves 
Cure II ii [VII 184]. Tilley M 297. 


13. Fie on thee, thou wilt scarce be a man before thy Mother. 
Loves Cure I1 i [VII 187]. Tilley M 179. 


14. men are men. Wit Without Money II i [II 167]; 


King and No King V men are but men [I 221]. Tilley M 541. 
15. for there’s no man miserable But he that makes himself 


$0. Valentinian III ii [IV 44]. 
16. Why, the man has his mare again, and all’s well. 
Chances Ill iv [IV 219]. Oxford 401; Tilley A 153. 


17. I hope He will not bite again. Knight of the Burning 
Pestle IV i [VI 215}. Tilley M 510 Dead men bite not. 


18. I am three merry men, and three merry men. Knight 
of the Burning Pestle I1 [VI 191]; Bloody Brother III ii Three 
metry Boys, and three merry Boys, and three merry Boys are we 
[IV 285]. Tilley M 590. 


19. No naked man fears robbing less Than I doe. Cupid’s 
Revenge II [IX 236]. Tilley M 345. 


March. I would chuse March, for I would come in like a Lion, 
But you’d go out like a Lamb, when you went to hanging. A 
Wife IL i [V 16]. Tilley M 641. 


Mare. I’le make him know the Mare’s the better Horse. Pilgrim 
III iv [V 189]. Tilley M 647 grey mare. 


Marriage. Marriage and Hanging go by destiny, ’Tis the cld pro- 
verb. A Wife L ii [V 15]. Tilley W 232. 
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2. He tells me Madam, Marriage, and mouldly Cheese will 
make me tamer. Island Princess IV i [VIII 147]. 


3. for wise men say, Marriage and Obsequies do not suit 
one day. Prophetess II iii [V 345]. 


Meat, 1. a little meat needs little Complement. Spanish Curate 
V ii [II 135]. 


2. Sweets meat have sour sauce. Monsieur Thomas IV 
iv [IV 52]. Tilley M 839. 


Merry. let’s be merry and wise. Knight of the Burning Pestle - 
II i [VI 181]. Tilley G 324. 


Mind. But honest minds are pleased with honest things. Knight 
of the Burning Pestle, Prol. [VI 165]. 


Minerva. And brought up, invita Minerva, at her needle. Wid- 
Goose Chase 1 iii [IV 329]. Tilley N 51. 


Money. Mony makes men Eternal. Scornjul Lady I i[I 255]. 


More, 1. The more the merrier. Chances II ii[204]. Scorn- 
Lady 1 i [I 259]; Lovers Progress 1 i [V 83]; Captain III v [V 
272]; Sea-Voyage I i [1X 3]. Tilley M 1153. 


ae the more, the better fare So the proverb runs backwards. 
Wit at Several Weapons V i [IX 124]. Oxford 433 The more 
the merrier, the fewer the better fare; Apperson 428; Tilley M 
1153. 


Miller 1. The price of your golden thumb cannot hold me. 
Maid in the Mill 11 i [VII 15]. Tilley M 953. 


2. Are you a thief So far forth as the Son of a Miller? 
Maid in the Mill 11 i [VII 15]. Tilley M 955. 


Misery. Nothing is a misery, unless our weakness apprehend it so. 
Honest Mans Fortune 1 i [X 211]. 


Modesty. When thou art married once, thy modesty Will never buy 
thee pins. Womans Prize 1 ii [VIII 8}. 


Mortal. We are all mortal. Womans Prize IV iv [VIII 71]. 
Tilley M 502. 
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Mum. Take that, and mum then. Monsieur Thomas III i [IV 
130}. Cf. Tilley M 1310 Mum is counsel. 


Nature. they say Nature brings forth none but she provides for 
them. Scornful Lady 1 i [I 236]. Tilley G 207 God. 


News. Ill News had wings. Lovers Progress IV i [V 135]. 
Tilley N 148. 


Nothing. They that have nothing fear nothing. All I have to 
lose, Diego, is my learning. Spanish Curate II i [II 78]. Til- 
ley N 331. 


Now. Then if ever, Now or never, Come and have it. Faithful 
Shepherdess I i [II 384]; Lovers Progress I1 i Now or never is an 
apt time to move her, Madam [V 101]; Mad Lover V i [III 74]. 
Tilley N 351. 


Oath. A womans oaths are wafers, break with making. Chances 
II ii [IV 196]. Cf. Tilley P 60S. 


Obedience. She knows obedience is the key of vertues. Valen- 
tinian 1 ii [IV 8]. 


Occasion. She that’s wise, Leaps at Occasion first. Chances III ii 
[IV 217]. 


Office. There’s a Court Principle for’t, one office must help 
another. Wit at Several Weapons IV i [IX 115]. 


Own. It will be your own one time or other. Wit without 
Money III [II 167]. Tilley M 628. 


Patience. Your only vertue now is patience. Valentinian III i 
[IV 35]; Noble Gentleman I i Yet your patience, You shall lear 
that too, but not like it self, Where it is held a virtue [VIII 172]; 
Loyal Subject III ii Is it come to patience now? Is’t not a Vertue? 
[III 120}. Tilley P 109. 


Pilgarlic. and down goes pilgarlick. Humourous Lieutenant I 
i [II 299]. Tilley P 329. 


Pillow. I must . . . endure it, Sow pillows to her ease. Womans 
Prize II v [VIII 31]. Tilley P 329. 

Pipe. Fare ye well Sir, And buy a pipe with that. Loyel Subject 
II i [III 105]. 
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Plain-dealing. Plain-dealing is no Devil. Beggars Bush Ill i 
[If 236}. Cf. Tilley P 381 (is a jewel). 


Pleasure, 1. Pleasures are tortures that leaves stings behind. 
Honest Man’s Fortune Ill i [X 235]. 


Z. Your pleasure comes with profit. Chances 1 ix [IV 
188]. 


Plot. Plot me no plots. Knight of the Burning Pestle I1 i [VI 
186]. 


Plow. Now Great Pun for Syrinx sake bid speed our Plow. 
Faithful Shepherdess U1 ii [11 399}. Tilley G 223 God speed 
the plow. 


Poison. what’s one man’s poison Is anothers meat or drink. 
Loves Cure III ii [VII 194]. Apperson 410-411; Tilley M 483. 


Pride. 1. I told you long agoe, That pride begins with pleasure ends 
with woe. Noble Gentleman V i [VIII 232}. Cf. Tilley 
P 576 Pryde goyth be fore and aftér comythe shame. 


2. This pride will have a fall. Womans Prize { iii [VIII 
12]; Women Pleas'd { iii but if pride now Should catch a fall in 
what I am attempting, "Tis but a Proverb sound, and a neck broken 
[VII 245]. Tilley P 581. 


Prince. Princes are fading things, so are their fortunes. A Wife 
IV i [V 40]. 

Profit. Sir, profit is the Crown of labor. Honest Mans Fortune 
Il i [X 223]. 


Promise. Few promises are best, and fair performance. Island 
Princess i [VIII 104}. 


Pudding. The pudding’s now i’ th’ proof. Womans Prize 1 i 
[VIII 2}. Tilley P 608. 


Rawhead. See Bone. 


‘Reckoning. Even reckoning keeps long friends. Four Plays 
(Honor) [X 300]. Tilley R 54. 


‘Regiment. O there’s a rank Regiment where the Devil carries the 
Colours.  Philaster IV [1 117]. Tilley P 596. 
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Relapse. Relapses are the worst disease. Faithful Shepherdess 
V i [II 429]. Tilley R 62. 


Repentance. Repentance some say too, is the best sacrifice. 
Wild-Goose Chase IV i [IV 362]. 


Retreat. A good retreat is a great store. Pilgrim V iv [V 222]. 


River. deep Rivers with soft murmur glide along . . . The shallow 
roar. Lovers Progress IV i [V 136]; Captain II i like deep 
waters that run quietly, Leaving no trace of what they were, 
behind ’em [V 246]. Stevenson 2464: 4; Tilley W 123. 


Ripe. but when you . . . make him ripe too soon, You'll find him 
rotten i’ th’ handling. Captain I ii [V 236]. Tilley R 133. 


Rome. You must have patience. Rome was not built in one day. 
Prophetess 1 iii [V 330}. Tilley R 163. 


Rose, 1. Yet I know this fair Rose must have her prickles. Pil- 
grim Li [V 155]. Tilley R 182. 


2. walk for your repose, Or sit, or if you will, go pluck a 
Rose. Knight of the Burning Pestle 11 i [VI 184]. Tilley 
R 184. 


Rumor. to show that what’s once rumour’d it cannot be hid. 
Honest Mans Fortune I1 i [X 228]. 


Run Though I can scarcely go, I needs must run. Knight of 
the Burning Pestle II [VI 187]. Tilley R 208. 


Rushes. Rushes as green as Summer for this stranger. Valen- 
tinian II iv [IV 32]. Tilley R 213. 


Sack. Lamenting in Sack and Sugar for our losses. Wild-Goose 
Chase V ii [IV 381]. Tilley S 13. 


Saint. We are no Saints Ladies. Sea-Voyage IV i [IX 51]. 
Stevenson 2027: 4; Tilley M 544 Men are not angels. 


Saint. Valentine’s Day. When you hear the birds call for their 
mates, Ask if it be St. Valentine, their coupling day. Thierry 
III [X 32]. Tilley S 66. 

Salve. Oh my heart, this is a salve worse than the main disease. 
Philaster 111 [I 110]. Tilley R 68. 
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Sawce. The Gentleman has stew’d him in his own Sawce. Scorn- 
ful Lady III [I 269}. Tilley G 433. 


Savor. remember your own proverb, the savor of every gain smelt 
sweet. Fair Maid of the Inn II1 i [IX 172]. Tilley G 3. 


See. They that look on See more than we that play. Loves Pil- 
grimage III ii [VI 279]. Tilley S 822. 


Sin. Even actual sins committed without will, Are neither sins nor 
shame, much more compell’d. Queen of Corinth III ii [VI 45]. 
Tilley S 475. 


Sink. Sending me, like a boat without a mast, To sink or swim. 
Knight of the Burning Pestle II1 i [VI 196]. Tilley S 485. 


Skeleton. Last Lent, my Lady call’d me her Poor John, But now I 
am grown a walking Skeleton. Lovers Progress 1 i [V 75}. 


Slander. Slander is sharper than the sword. Honest Mans For- 
tune I1 i [X 222]. 


Slave. Base is the slave commanded: come to me: Little French 
Lawyer IV [III 434]. Tilley S 523. 


Sleep. Sleep and Society cures all. Mad Lover 1 i [III 16]. 


Snake, 1. The Snake that would be a Dragon, and have wings, 
must eat. Honest Mans Fortune Ill [|X 244]. Tilley S 228. 


a You have eat a Snake, And are grown young, gamesome, 
and rampant. Elder Brother 1V v {II 47]. Tilley S 584. 
Sober. See Leaf. 
Son. Thou art thy Father's own Son. Knight of the Burning 
Pestle 1 i [VI 175]. Tilley F 97. 


Sore. Sores are not cured by sorrows. Monsieur Thomas IV iii 
[IV 149]. 


Sorrow, 1. I have a sorrow of another nature, equal to the former 
And most commonly they come together. Fair Maid of the Inn 
II i [1X 171]. Cf. Tilley:-M 1012 Misfortune never (sel- 
dom) comes alone. 


2. thou hast a spice of sorrow makes thee dry. Scorn ful 
Lady If [I 251]. Tilley S 656. 
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Sovereignty. for sovraignty Breaks all the Laws of kind, if it suc- 
ceed, An honest, noble, and praise-worthy deed. Bloody Brother 
IV i [IV 288]. Tilley S 473. 


Sport. I'll bring it to the old Proverb, no sport no pie. Womans 
Prize 1 iii [VIII 20]. Tilley S 777. 


Stick. Come, old sticks like) fire. Night-Walker 1 i [VII 322]. 
Cf. Wood. | 


Stratagem. All stratagems th love, and that the sharpest war, are 
lawfull. § Lovers Progress\V [V 143]. Tilley A 139. 


Supper. As men Do walk a mile, women should talk an hour After 
supper: "Tis their exercise. | Philaster II i [I 97]. Tilley D 
340; Stevenson 1102; 8. 


Surfeit. Surfeits destroy more than the sword. Women Pleas’d 
I ii [VII 244}. Tilley G 148. 
Swan. A black Swan is more common. Elder Brother 1 i [II 


4}. Tilley S 1027. 


Tackling. Stand to your tacklings lads. Knight of the Burning 
Pestle V i [VI 226}. Tilley T 7. 


Tailor. For though he [a tailor] makes the man. Bloody 
Brother II ii [IV 286]. Tilley T 17. 


Tale, 1. Since you are angrie Sir, I am bold to tell you that I am 
a woman, and a rib — Of a roasted horse. Scornful Lady II 
[I 266]. Tilley T 44. 


2. For thereby hangs a tail. Double Marriage V [VI 
344]. Tilley T 48. 


Talk. talk less, That men may think ye can do more. Island 
Princess Li {VIII 101}. i Tilley T 64. 


Ten. He cannot be so innocent a Coxcombe, he can tell ten sure. 
Coxcomb Il [VIII 327]. Tilley T 90 a. 


Thief. methinks the light burns blew, I prethee snuff it, There’s 
a thief in’t I think. Night-Walker 11 [VII 329]. Tiley T 
114. 
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Thing, 1. As writers say, all things have end, And that we call 
a Pudding, hath his two. Knight of the Burning Pestle 1 i [VI 
168]. Tilley E 121. 


2. The hardest things are sweetest in possession. Wom- 
en Pleas’d 1 i [VII 241]. 


3. rare things are pleasing. Wit at Several Weapons II i 
[IX 91]. 


4. Things are not always one. Bonduca V ii [VI 148}. 


Thought, 1. [evening] when good thoughts are the noblest Com- 
panions and old chast stories, wife, the best discourse. Spanish 
Curate I1 i [II 80}. 


3. Thoughts are but airy food, Sir, let her taste them. 
Elder Brother 11 i [II 4}. 


3. Thought is free. Loves Cure V ii [VII 226]; Honest 
Mans Fortune II i [X 233] Troth Sir thought is free for any man. 
Tilley T 344. 


Tide. And lose no time, you know the tide staies no man. 
Womans Prize IV iv [VIII 76]. Stevenson 2317: 8; Tilley T 
323. 


Time, 1. time is pretious. Spanish Curate IV vi [II 123]; 
Night-Walker 1 i Time is too precious [VII 321]. Tilley N 302. 


Cf. Tilley T 329 Time is money. / / f 
2. time, that wears all oi out, wore/out her hysbaAd. 
Scornful Lady 11 i {1 253]. — Tilley T 326, ¢f. T 339, T 340. 


5. but time will cure that. Island [Princess III i [VIII 
125]. Cf. Tilley T 325. / 


4. the time can tarry no man. Scornful Lady V i [I 
294]. Tilley T 334. 


5.  Chilax. Give mej but time. | Marcellinus. | And 
you'll try all things. Valentinian II iv [IV 28]. Tilley T 
336. 


6. And wonder on, till/time make all things plain. Little 
French Lawyer II [398]. | Tilley T 333. 
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Tomorrow. Tomorrow’s a new day. Night-Walker II [VII 
334]; Custom of the Country IV i [I 263]. Tilley T 380. 


Touchwood. Touchwood take her Curse. Chances III i [IV 
201}. 


[Truth]. Speak boldly, and speak truly, shame the Devil. Wit, 
without Money IV [II 191]. Tilley 566. 


Tune. another tune You must hear from me now. Loves Cure 
III iii [VII 199-200]. Cf. Tilley S 637 To sing another song. 


Verbum. Verbum insapienti, ‘tis enough to the wise. Wit at 
Several Weapons I1 i [IX 90]. Tilley W 781. 


Vessel. With what the maiden vessel Is seasoned first, you under- 
stand the proverb. Custom of the Country 1 i {I 309]. 


Vinum. See Wine (2). 


Virtue. But when the vertue’s known, the honour’s doubled. 
Valentinian I ii [IV 5]. 


Vow. Vow me no vowes. Wit without Money IV i {II 191}. 


Wages, 1. The wages of scorn’d Love is baneful hate. Knight of 
Maita 1 i [VII 79}. 


2: And he that works deserves his wages. Mad Lover 
Ti [III ii}. Cf. Matt. 10:10. 


Water, 1. Methinks He that endures well. of all Waters drinks. 
Nice Valour 11 i [X 74}. 


2. See River. 


Way. Then there is but one way [i.e., death]. Womans Prize 
lit v [VIII 55]. Tilley W 148. 


Wealth. for wealth and poverty Can hold no friendship. Spanish 
Curate III iii [II 105]. 


Wednesday. And mony (i.e., money) when two Wednesdays meet 
together. Mad Lover 1 i [III 12]. 


Weed. You say true Sir, an ill weed grows apace. Coxcomb IV 
i [VIII 356]. Tilley W 238. 
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Wife. A Wife, though she be honest, is a trouble. Captain 1 i 


[V 231]. Cf. Tilley W 356 He that has a wife has strife. 
Win. Win her, and wear her. Loves Cure IV ii [VIE 212]. 
Tilley W 408, W 731. 


Wind, 1. This ili wind may yet blow the City good. Gupid’s 
Revenge 1 i [IX 225]. Tilley W 421. 


z. Sits the wind there? Little French Lawyer 1 i [III 
385]; Wit without Money I i [II 155] Is the wind there?; 
Chances III iv [IV 222]For I know where the wind sits; Knight 
of Malta I iii [VII 89] Blowes the wind that way?; Womans Prize 
I ii [VIII 12] Ha, is the wind in that door? Tilley W 419. 

3. He that will use all winds must shift his sail. Faith- 
ful Shepherdness 1 i [II 387]. Cf. Tilley S 25. 


4. Your wanton Gennets That are so proud, the wind get’s ~ 
‘em with fillies. Valentinian IV i [IV 55}. Cf. Colts. 


5. let him keep his wind to coole his Pottage. Knight of 
the Burning Pestle IV i [VI 214}. Tilley W 422. 


6. The Wind’s turned. Laws of Candy IV i [III 280}. 
Cf. Tilley W 439 To turn with the wind. 


Wine, 1. And good wine good counsel. Rule a Wife 1 i [III 
176}. Cf. Tilley C 701, W 460, W 461. 


2. Give me more Wine, in vino veritas. Honest Mans 
Fortune V i [X 272:; Wild-Goose Chase 1 i And if in Vino veritas 
be an oracle [IV 313]. Tilley W 465. 


Winter. After winter comes a Spring. Women Pleas’d V iii 
[VII 308]. Cf. Tilley W 507 A good winter brings a good 
summer. 


Wise. He’s never wise but to himself. Bonduca III iv [VI 117]. 
Tilley W 531. 


Wit, 1. We need not tell you Gallants, that this night The Wits 
have jumpt. Wit at Several Weapons, Epilogue [IX 142]. 
Tilley W 578. 
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2. Wit without Money sometimes gives the ——. Wit 
without Money V i [II 237}. 


3. They report you have a wit; keep yourself out o’ th’ 
Rain, and take your Cloak with you. Wit without Money I 
[II 150]. Tilley F 537. 


Woman, 1. He that holds a Woman, has an Eel by the tail. 
Scornful Lady II i [I 240}. Tilley W 640. 


2. woman then Checking or granting, is the grave of men. 
Knight of Malta 1 i [VII 83]. 


3. For women once deluded are next Devils. A Wife 
Ili [V 31]. Cf. Tilley W 651 A woman either gives or takes 
to extremes. 


4. Women are most fools when they think th’ are wisest. 
Scornjul Lady IV i [I 281}. 


5. They say women have tender hearts. Humourous 
Lieutenant V iii [II 366]. 


6. women are p’rlous thing(s) to deal upon. Humourous 
Lieutenant V iii [II 365]. 


A That fool that willingly provoks a woman, Has made him- 
self another evill Angell, And a new Hell, to which all other tor- 
ments Are but mere pastime. Cupid's Revenge III i [IX 261]. 


8. I am a woman: one that never pardons The rude con- 
temner of her proffered sweetness. Custom of the Country III 
iv [I 345]. 


9.I1f there a woman towards, a woman makes one still. Is- 
Island Princess IV i [VIII 145]. 


10. You are almost daily mending like Dutch Watches, and 
plastering like old Walls . . . Women are all these Vices. Wit 
without Money III [II 173]. Tilley W 658, cf. S 350. 


11. My mind tells me That I [a woman], and only I, must 
make him perfect. Wild-Goose Chase 1 i [IV 319]. Tilley 
W 718. 
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Wonder, 1. _| wonders are ceas’d Sir. Custom of the Country V 
i [1374]. | Cf. Oxford 726; Stevenson 2587; 9 never cease. 


2. a great and spacious Engl[i]sh Oxe, and rost him whole, 
with a pudding in’s belly; that would be the eighth wonder of the 
world in those parts I assure you. Fair Maid of the Inn IV i 
[IX 198]. 


Wood. Old Wood burns quickest. Mad Lover 1 i [III 14}. 
Cf. Sticks; Tilley W 740. 


Woodcock. We are allowed but one dish, and that’s Woodcock. 
It keeps up wit to make me friends and servants of, And thinks 
many thing’s good enough to make us husbands. Wit at Several 
Weapons IV i [IX 122]. Cf. Tilley W 748. 


Word, 1. Like to a torrent, deeds, not words, shal) speak me. 
Lovers Progress III [V 120]. Tilley W 820. 


2. Yet two words to a bargain. Wild-Goose Chase 11 iii 
[IV 341]. Tilley W 827. 

3. Words are but words. Little French Lawyer 1 [III 
376]. Tilley T 59. 

4. Seek Verbum. 


World. the world it runs on wheels. Knight of the Burning 
Pestle V i [VI 226]; Woman-Hater IV iii his coat is not in Or, 
nor does the world yet run on wheels with -him [X 120]. Tilley 
W 893. 


Younger. Come, Boys, sing chearfully; we shall ne’r sing younger. 
Bloody Brother III ii [IV 285}. Tilley Y 36. ' 


[Youth]. But he is a young man. Let him have [his] swinge. 
Cupid’s Revenge I [IX 234]. Tilley Y 48. 
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THE POST-BELLUM POOR-WHITE 
AS SEEN BY J. W. DE FOREST 


by James Davidson 


N 1866 Joun WittiAM De Forest of New Haven, Connecticut, 
went to Greenville, South Carolina. Having just completed an ex- 
hausting tour of duty with the Union forces in the Civil War, he 

remained on semi-active duty as an officer with the Bureau of Refugees, 
Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, commonly known as the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. The district he was to administer was composed of three 
counties in the Greenville area. His job was to see that the manumitted 
slave was treated fairly as he slowly adjusted to the responsibilities 
of citizenship, to maintain law and order, and occasionally to oversee 
the distribution of supplies to an impoverished and socially revolu- 
tionized community. It was a ticklish undertaking for a Yankee, but 
De Forest managed it with great tact; the praise and gratitude he 
expresses toward helpful Southern citizens, without whose cooperation 
his job would have been impossible, implies that there was a mutual 
respect. 

De Forest indicates his obligation in a book which he entitled The 
Bureau Major. Although individual chapters appeared in various pe- 
riodicals, the entire work was not published until 1948, forty-two 
years after De Forest’s death, re-entitled by its editors A Union Officer 
in the Recnstruction.. Because of De Forest’s peculiar abilities and 
qualifications, it is a valuable document of that period. The author, 
just coming into his full powers as a writer of fiction, was undertaking 
almost singlehanded the launching of a new movement in American 
literature known as realism, which was later to be further developed 
by Howells, James, and Twain. He had already contributed stories 
and essays to magazines and had written several books, including his 
most significant work which was to be published the following year, 
Miss Ravenel’s Conversion, generally agreed, by those few who have 
read it, to be America’s first realistic novel. As a realist, De Forest 
was interested in writing factually and objectively about the people 
who came to him in Greenville. He brought to this task a keen in- 
telligence, a sensitive ear for dialect, and an unusual wealth of experi- 


*John William De Forest, A Union Officer in the Reconstruction, ed. with 
intro. and notes by James H. Croushore and David Morris Potter (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1948). 
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ence that included research in New England libraries, tours of Europe 
and the Near-East, and memories of the psychological horrors of 
combat in the Civil War. 

De Forest divides the society of his area into four classes: the 
Negroes, the poor-whites, the Unionist whites (mostly mountaineers), 
and the aristocrats. With the exception of the. aristocrats, often as im- 
poverished as the others, these people formed an endless, motley line 
of applicants into De Forest’s office, seeking redress and benefits. De 
Forest analyzes each of these groups in considerable detail, but none 
of the others is as interesting as that puzzling and sometimes exas- 
perating element of Southern culture, the poor-whites. 

Early in his new career before word of his presence was spread 
abroad, applicants were few and De Forest adopted a leisurely attitude 
toward them, as in the following case of two sisters. De Forest says, 


They were two tall, lank, ungainly women, one twenty-three, 
the other twenty-seven, dressed in dirty, grayish homespun, with 
tallow complexions, straight, light, dead hair, broad cheek 
bones, and singularly narrow foreheads. One of them was made 
a little more repulsive than the other by a deformed hand. 

“Morning’,” they said, sat down, stared at me a while, and 
then asked, “Anythin’ for the lone wimmen?” 

“ “Pears like I oughter git, if any one does,” added the 
elder. “My husband was shot by the Rebs because he wouldn’ 
jine their army.” 

Supposing that they might object to the smell of tobacco, I 
had laid down my pipe on their entrance. Presently the eldest 
one inquired, 

“Stranger, is your pipe a-smokin’?” 

“It is,” I replied, wondering at such extreme sensitiveness. 
“But I can put it out.” 

“Ef it’s a-smokin’, I should like a smoke,” was her only com- 
ment. 

I may have cringed at the idea of putting my pipe between 
those broken teeth, but I of course made haste to do what was 
hospitable, and I went into the entry before I allowed myself 
to smile. She smoked tranquilly and: passed the luxury to her 
sister; then they thanked me, “ Much obleeged, stranger’’—and 
departed.? 


Another pair of visitors during those first weeks, mother and 
daughter, were also picturesque. The mother, De Forest says, 


*Ibid., pp. 49-50. 
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dressed in coarse white cotton, ghastly, wrinkled, and eager in 
face, stooping and clumsy in build, slouching forward as she 
walked, might have been forty-five, but seemed sixty. The 
daughter, nineteen years old, as I afterward learned, but 
looking twenty-seven in the precocity of squalor, had a form 
so tall and straight and shapely that it could not be otherwise 
than superb in bearing, despite her miserable poverty of life and 
raiment. Her face too was almost handsome, notwithstanding its 
broad cheek bones, narrow forehead, and mustang-like wildness 
of expression. The first words which I heard from this Juno 
were, “Mam! don’t go so fast. Thar’s my shoe ontied.” 

The mother slackened her speed and opened conversation 
with me. 

“Good evenin’. Git’n cold for the season. Goin’ to be a 
mighty hard winter for poor folks.” 


Eventually De Forest learned to harden his attitude, if not his 
heart, toward these unfortunates. He would inform them monotonously 
that there was no food or supplies to be distributed. Even when such 
was not the case, this seemed the best course; otherwise, word would 
spread almost telegraphically over three counties that there was a 


“draw,” an announcement no less exciting than the discovery of gold, 
and the resulting exodus of laborers from farm jobs would leave the 
country twice cursed, for not only did the land fail to produce, it had 
to support the defecting laborers who inevitably, disappointed or 
not in their quest, came begging later on. De Forest sums up his 
attitude in the following typical dialogue: 


“Mornin.’How you git’n ‘long? Got anything for the poor 
folks? 

“Nothing at all. Not a solitary thing.” 

“Got any corn?” 

—_— 

“Got any shoes?” 

“No.” 

“Got any close?” 

“No.” 

“Ha’n’t got anythin’?” 

“No. I told you so at first.” 

“Didn’t know but you had somethin.’ I thought I’d name it 
to you.”’* 


"Ibid, p. 50. 
*Ibid., pp. 67-68. 
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A few of the suppliants became quite abusive and domineering at 
times. De Forest, according to his account, could reply in kind. One 
belligerent family, the Tonys, appeared one morning in full array, 
only one member absent because of illness. De Forest writes: 


The chubby boy, the pale daughter, the two yellow-faced 
youths, their burly wives, the gaunt and ragged mothers swept 
in, nearly filling the little room. 

“Wal, I’ve got here,” grunted one of the elder vvomen, slap- 
ping down a large basket and two or three sacks. “I guess I’ve 
come fur enough for it.” 

“What do you want?” I demanded in high ill humor. 

“Tt’s draw day!” she snapped. 

“’Tain’t!” I responded in the same tone; for life at that 
moment was a burden. 

The look of disappointment which followed this pettish de- 
claration was little less than ferocious. 

“Wal, I shall like to know what poor folks is to do.”’ was 
the next comment. 

“An’ thar’s my dahter sick,” broke in the other woman. 
“An’t no more fit to come up here than nothin.’ An’ nothin’ to 
git!’’s 


One family even made so bold as to ask De Forest to help finance 
a venture in livestock: 


“IT wish you c’u'd holp us to buy a coew,” petitioned a 
mean-white family to which I had furnished rations. 

“How much would it cost?” 

“We kin git it for fifteen dollars. The woman said she’d 
take part pay now an’ wait for the rest. She’s a powerful good 
coew; she gives a gallon an’ a half o’ milk a day. That would 
be mighty nigh enough to feed us; if we had that, we wouldn't 
want much bread and bacon.” 

“But you have no land to pasture her.” 

“Oh, thar’s the woods an’ the old fields. She c’u’d pick up 
enough for herself.” 

“Yes, and when winter comes, you would let her starve to 
death, and then you would be just where you are now.” 

“Ef we only had her, ‘pears like we might git along some- 
how.’’6 


One of the most persistent delusions of the low-downers, staunch 
God-fearing Unionists as they now professed themselves to be, was 


*Ibid., pp. 62-63. 
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that one day they would inherit the land from the rebels, “When’s 
our folks gwine to git the land?”? they would ingenuously inquire 
of the bureau major. They were forever drawing invidious com- 
parisons between their unjust, landless circumstances and the owner- 
ship of others who had been more generously embraced by fate. De 
Forest relates an interview between a clergyman and a beggar woman 
as follows: 


“You are a strong, healthy woman,” said he. “You ought 
to be able to earn your own living.” 

“Poor folks ha’n’t no chance,” she asserted. “What’s poor 
folks to do without land? I don’t see why you should have such 
a big dooryard when I ha’n’t got nothin,’ ” she added, carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country. “Ef I had your dooryard I 
mought raise a crop on it.” 

“This dooryard is not mine,” he replied. “Still, I will give 
you a chance to make something off it. If you will clean it and 
my garden of leaves I will give you a dollar a day as long as 
the work lasts.” 

“Wal, I'll see about it,” gloomily replied the inveterate old 
tramp and, departing with her bag and basket, returned no 
more. She had no fancy for a house where she was offered work 
and wages instead of meat and broken victuals. Had she come 
into possession of the parsonage dooryard she would simply have 
put a cabin or a brush house upon it, and thence gone forth 
on her begging excursions.* 


The pertinacious ignorance of the low-downer was of such a purity 
as almost to be called lucid. Long after De Forest had organized his 
distribution system, with local points of supply in various outlying 
districts where dependable citizens would know better the need of 
the inhabitants, he would still be approached by paupers who hoped 
to “git” from him. A scene such as the following, De Forest says, is 
typical: 


“Got anythin’ for poor folks?” 

“What beat do you live in?” 

“T dun’no.” 

“You must go back and find out.” 

“T dun’no how to find out.” 

“Ask some of your intelligent neighbors what beat you are 
in and who your magistrate is. Then give your name to him.” 
*Ibid., pp. 139-140. 


"Ibid., p. 64. 
*Ibid., p. 64. 
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“Wal, ‘pears like I never should git no corn. Of all the 
drawin’s that’s been here I never got not the first dust of a 
thing. ‘Pears like thar an’t nothin’ for poor folks. Them that 
don’t want can git. That’s allays the way.” 

‘ “Find out your magistrate and give him your name.”® 


‘The location of his magistrate was only one of many facts that 
held no allure for the low-downer. He did not know, nor did he want 
to know; exceptions, as in the following case, were few and apparently 
hopeless. 


Two women from Pickens District, an aunt of about thirty 
and a niece of about twenty, called on me with the complaint 
that the lover of the former would not support his illegitimate 
child. The aggrieved woman handed me a dirty scrap of wrap- 
ping paper, on which were some scribblings so crabbed and 
illegible that I could not make out two successive words. 

“T cannot read this,” I said. “Where did you get it, and 
what is it about?” 

“She wrote it,” answered the aunt with a paralytic stutter. 
“It’s my complaint.” 

The niece looked ashamed, either for me or for herself or for 
her aunt. I was sorry that I had not been able to read the girl’s 


writing; she had undoubtedly learned what little she knew 
under great disadvantages; sh~ deserved something in the way 
of a compliment.!° 


It was expected by still other citizens that De Forest would 
straighten out their marital difficulties. In the next case, which he 
calls “the strangest . . . that was ever presented for his considera- 
tion,”?1 two women and a young girl approached. 


“My man has run me off,” abruptly commenced Mrs. Jones, 
in that dull, sour, dogged tone of complaint which seems to be 
the natural utterance of the low-down people. 

“Do you mean husband?” inquired the Bureau Major. 

“No; he wasn’t my husband.” 

Awkward silence, which continues until it is broken by the 
clear, brisk voice of Mrs. Singleton: 

“You see, this woman has been living in adultery with this 


*Ibid., p. 78. 
*Ibid., p. 145. 
“Tbid., p. 135. 
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man. That’s his child. Now he’s run her off and took up with 
another man’s wife.” 

MRS. JONES. “Though he warn’t. married to me, he 
was bound. He’d taken me up for ninety-nine years. It was 
proved in court.” 

THE MAJOR (with bewilderment). “Proved in court?” 

MRS. JONES. “Yes, thar was the paper, signed an’ swore 
to. He couldn’t marry me because he had a wife. But he 
made a contrack to keep me; else I wouldn’t go to him. 

THE MAJOR (nearly speechless). “Is this a common case? 
Did you ever hear of such another?” 

MRS. SINGLETON (calmly). “No, I never did.” 

MRS. JONES. “Wal, he contracked to keep me ninety- 
nine years; an’ it was proved in court when his brother tried 
to break it; an’ now he’s druv me off, to take up another 
woman; an’ I think he ought to be fo’ced to take me back.” 

MRS. SINGLETON (sympathetically). “Can’t you 
make him take her back?” 

THE MAJOR. “No, I don’t think she has any legal 
rights over him; and if she has, it is not my business to enforce 
them. I have no authority except in matters pertaining to 
Negroes and refugees—that is, Union people.” 

MRS. JONES. “Wal, I was always agin the war.’’!2 


Ferocity among the low-downers was the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Human life, uncertain as it was among them, they held in 
little regard. In one instance, after some interfamilial strife in which 
one branch expelled their relatives from the house, a female member 
of the exiles lingered in the vicinity muttering plans of vengeance. At 
this point, De Forest says, 


The male Tony, a sallow youth of eighteen, hearing some noise 
in the neighboring darkness, got down an old musket on which 
he prided himself and blazed away at a venture, sending the 
bullet through a post not a yard from his aunt. His sister, a 
year younger, informed me of this feat, probably with a view 
to forestall a complaint from their respected relative. 

“Your brother mustn’t do that sort of thing,” I said. “He 
has no business to fire about the country at random, especially 
by night.” 

“Wal, folks needn’t be hangin’ ‘round folks’ houses after 
dark,” she replied. “What else could they look for but to git 
shot at?” 

The next time Mrs. Foster applied for rations, I questioned 
her concerning the adventure. 

“Come mighty nigh hittin’ me, Jim did,” she ‘answ pred 
cooly, and by no means angrily. 


‘*Ibid., pp. 136-137. 
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“What did you do?” 

“Do? I did jest what other folks would ‘a’ done. I hadn’t 
no gun to fire back, an’ I put out. If I’d had a gun, though, 
I'd ‘a’ given ‘em one.’’}3 
Even this scene, with its contempt for life, is scarcely less fierce 

than a domestic scene enacted between the same Mrs. Foster and 
her daughter. The girl says, 


“Mother is perfec’ly redic’lous. . . . She allowed she’d switch 
me if I didn’t go home, and she picked up a bit of brush. I up 
with another and told her to come on.”’!* 

As many writers since De Forest have noticed, the poor-white 
presents an interesting problem in social psychology. To describe him 
as lazy, shiftless, dishonest, ignorant, irresponsible, etc., explains what 
but does not explain why. Neither do attempts, however valid, to 
trace his ancestry back to criminals and ne’er-do-wells fleeing from 
Europe. The low-downer had some positive qualities too. He was 
friendly and good-natured for the most part; one feels certain that the 
women who borrowed De Forest’s pipe (there are about seven or 
eight of them scattered through the book) would have gladly loaned 
him theirs, if positions were reversed. The low-downer also showed 
a crude but real bravery, and an incredible capacity for suffering. Call 
it obstinacy of indifference if you like, it was also a determination to 
live his own life the way he wished, against all odds. When he was 
faced with the prospect of execution for deserting or avoiding con- 
scription, he very often took the chance for the privilege of remaining 
with his starving family in their drafty cabin. He was moved by no 
danger save that of labor. Like the woman who turned down the wage- 
earning offer from the clergyman, he preferred wandering about beg- 
ging for the uncertain, to working, however little, for security. Nor 
could he excuse his conduct, as could the Negro, on the basis of op- 
pression and discrimination; his lot was of his own choosing. 

It seems, in fact, as if the poor-white were resolutely, perversely 
determined to thwart himself. But people are perverse to others, not to 
themselves. No doubt the poor-white had what appeared to him to be a 
logical, consistent philosophy. Perhaps it had its basis in pride. 

*Ibid., pp. 152-153. 

“Tbid., p. 147. 
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THE HUMOR OF THOMAS WOLFE 


by Paschal Reeves 


town newspaper the reviewer wrote of Wolfe: “Most of all, he 

lacks a sense of humor.”! This view of Wolfe is still widely held, 
despite his subsequent works, and has been frequently commented 
upon by his readers, some of whom have found his writing not only 
completely humorless but done with such grim seriousness that it often 
plunges into the depths of melancholia. Admittedly, it sometimes does, 
but his writing also not infrequently flashes with humor. To hold 
‘that Wolfe “lacks a sense of humor” is to view his work in a very 
fragmentary and arbitrary manner; it is to be blind to many of the 
most delightful passages he ever wrote. 

Perhaps the principal reason that Wolfe’s humor is often over- 
looked is one of fundamental error in the evaluation of his 
writing. The fact that his first aspiration was to become a 
dramatist rather than a novelist is significant, for as a novelist Wolfe 
is something of an anachronism in the twentieth century. His whole 
approach to his writing is in the oral rather than the literary tradition. 
In spite of his formal training in literature at the University of North 
Carolina and Harvard under such eminent teachers as Edwin Green- 
law and John Livingston Lowes, Wolfe consistently tackled his own 
writing in the manner of the oral story teller rather than the literary 
artist concerned with the printed word. This natural inclination of his 
was no doubt enchanced by his efforts at playwriting under the direc- 
tion of Frederick H. Koch and George P. Baker. A sound evaluation 
of Wolfe’s work must, therefore, be predicated upon an appreciation 
for his heritage of the oral tradition.2 


I REVIEWING Of Time and the River for Thomas Wolfe’s home- 


*Wiemar Jones, Asheville Citizen, April 21, 1935. Jones also wrote: “This re- 
viewer found one funny situation. But, after he had laughed, he had the guilty 
feeling one has who applauds at the wrong time. He suddenly realized that Wolfe 
probably hadn't intended that incident to be funny. No other incident in the 
book is.” 

“He was not a careful artist, a skillful craftsman who took pains with every 
detail of his work. He was an instinctive writer, a natural genius, a bard some- 
how left over from the days of spoken literature. One distinctive feature provides 
the key to all his virtues and faults. His approach to his work was oral and not 
literary.” Richard S. Kennedy, “A Critical Biography of Thomas Wolfe to His 
Thirty-fourth Year,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, i953, 
p. 3. 
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Not only is Wolfe’s general approach to his work in the oral 
tradition, but this is especially true of his humor. He grew up in a 
family that delighted in broad humor, boisterous jokes, and earthy 
anecdotes. Furthermore, his home region was one where the humor 
of the Old Southwest was both indigenous and residual. The home of 
the original-of Sut Lovingood is but 100 airline miles from Asheville,’ 
and Davy Crockett wooed and won his second wife (Elizabeth Patton, 
the sister of Wolfe’s great-great-grandfather, George Patton*) in near- 
by Swannanoa—Mrs. Julia Wolfe’s girlhood home. The ghosts of 
Longstreet, Baldwin, Hooper, and Harris still stalked the mountains 
in Wolfe’s youth, and the humor of the Old Southwest enriched the 
earthy mountain humor that poured into the retentive ears of the 
future novelist. 

Wolfe’s fidelity to the oral tradition is most strikingly illustrated 
in his long short story, “The Web of Earth.”5 He presents this as 
a rambling monologue of Eliza Gant to her son Eugene taking place 
in Eugene’s New York apartment. Conversational in style, digressive 
in structure, it reads as if it had been stenographically transcribed 
just as it tumbled from the lips of Eliza—untouched by author or 
editor. Its humor is that of the oral anecdote, as in the account of 
“old man Mackery’s” being forced to run by “Yankee” soldiers who 
could then tell that he was part Negro by the odor of his perspiration,® 
and in the remark, “ ‘I’m going to pitch right in and work hard till 
I’m eighty and then,’ I says, winkin’ at him, you know, ‘I’m goin’ 
to cut loose and just raise hell.’”7 

Far from always being in “dead earnest” in his writing, Wolfe 
frequently has comic intent in his narrative—an intent that would be 
more readily discernible in oral narration than in written, but one 
which is present nevertheless.* This comic intent is also evident in 


*Ducktown, Tenn., home of Sut (William S.) Miller. Ben Harris McClary, 
“The Real Sut,” American Literature, XXVII (March 1955), 105-106. 

‘Elizabeth Nowell, ed., The Letters of Thomas Wolfe (New York, 1956), p. 
226n. 

"Thomas Wolfe, From Death to Morning (New York, 1935), pp. 212-304. 
Hereafter cited as DM. 

*DM, pp. 218-219. 

"DM, p. 301. 

“What most of us too often fail to see, however, is Wolfe’s frequent comic 
intent in his rhetorical passages. Often he succeeds in making his adult readers 
nostalgically long for childhood, and he amuses them in the same passages by 
creating comic melodrama about childhood, using deliberately high-flown rhetoric. 
When young Eugene Gant visualizes himself as the Dixie Ghost in a motion pic- 
ture, Wolfe is not only portraying a child’s imagination but also sympathetically 
laughing at the child and the movie.” Floyd C. Watkins, “II. Wolfe,” “Rhetoric 
in Southern Writing.” Georgia Review, XII (Spring 1958), 81. 
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many instances in Wolfe’s handling of his greatest character creation, 
Old Gant. Sometimes this intent evolves into pure comedy as in the 
scene in Look Homeward, Angel when “Queen” Elizabeth, the town 
madame, comes to Gant’s shop to purchase a tombstone for one of her 
“girls” who has recently died.® Wolfe sets the stage for the ensuing 
comedy when he employs a standard Chaucerian practice, double- 
entendre, in having Gant say to Elizabeth, “Good-evening, madam.” 
Her purchase of the stone angel (so dear to Gant’s heart) and their 
joint selection of a suitable inscription for the dead prostitute narrowly 
escapes melodramatic burlesque; that it is not is an indication; 
of Wolfe’s skill as a humorist.2° “No excerpt can convey a sense of the 
delicate balance that prevents this scene from falling into burlesque. 
Gant and Elizabeth are humorous characters in a humorous situation. 
Wolfe lets them have their scene without satirical interjections.”™ 

Wolfe makes use of several of the ingredients of the humor of the 
Old Southwest, one of which is the tall tale. In one of the fine comic 
passages of Look, Homeward, Angel W. O. Gant is enlisted in the 
cause of temperance and wears the “dry” label of white silk in his 
lapel. At the polls Gant is moved to orate for the benefit of the lady 
temperance workers: “ ‘Licker,’ he said, ‘is a curse and a care. It has 
caused the sufferings of untold millions—.’” Gant is encouraged by one 
of his old drinking cronies who speaks in the tradition of Old South- 
west humor: “‘Go on!’ Major Nethersole urged, with the deep chest 
notes of a bullfrog. ‘Go on, W. O., but for God’s sake, don’t belch!’ ” 
To this, Tim O’Doyle, the saloonkeeper adds a tall tale: “ ‘I’ve seen 
him start for the door and step through the windey. When we see him 
coming we hire two extra bottle openers. He used to give the barman a 
bonus to get up early.’ 22 Tucked away near the end of the passage 
these tall remarks contribute to the total comic effect. 


"Thomas Wolfe, Look Homeward, Angel (New York, 1929), pp. 264-268. 
Hereafter cited as LHA. 

**Wolfe on other occasions, however, does deliberately use burlesque. “Some 
of Wolfe’s exaggerated passages were, of course, intended humorously. But such 
burlesque titles for modern paintings and plays as ‘Portrait of a Nude Falling 
Upon her Neck in a Wet Bathroom’ and ‘You Shall be Free When You Have 
Cut Your Father’s Throat’ are too broad to be very amusing.” Edward Wagen- 
knecht, Cavalcade of the American Novel (New York, 1952), p. 413n. Also de- 
liberate burlesque is Harry Tugman’s remark, “Among those dancing were Misses 
Aline Titsworth, Lena Ginster, Ophelia Legg, Gladys Firkins, Beatrice Slutsky, 
Mary Whitesides, Helen Shockett, and Lofta Barnes.” LHA, p. 180. 

“B. R. McElderry, Jr., “The Durable Humor of Look Homeward, Angel,” 
Arizona Quarterly, XII (Summer 1955), 126. 

™P, 284. 
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In his unfinished novel, The Hills Beyond, Wolfe gives greater 
prominence to the tall tale when he traces the history of the Joyners, 
George Webber’s maternal ancestors. Typical of this use of the tall 
tale is the account of how William Joyner acquired the nickname 
“Bear.”’ 


He was known in his own day to be a mighty hunter; and 
old men who remembered him used to tell of the time he 
“chased the dogs the whole way over into Tennessee, and was 
gone four days and nights, and never knowed how fer from 
home he was.” 

There is also the story of his fight with a grizzly bear; the 
bear charged him at close quarters and there was nothing left 
for him to do but fight. A searching party found him two days 
later, more dead than living—as they told it, “all chawed up,” 
but with the carcass of the bear: “and in the fight he had bit 
the nose off that big b’ar and chawed off both his years, and that 
b’ar was so tored up hit was a caution.”?3 


Wolfe makes extensive use of folklore humor, including the tall tale, 
in the further characterization of “Bear” Joyner. An example is the 
time when “Bear” accepted the challenge of a storekeeper who had a 
pack of “Savage and ferocious dogs” and would give any man who 
could subdue them “as much leather as he can tote out of here upon 
his back.” “Bear,” in a feat worthy of Paul Bunyan or Mike Fink, 
“ “ust snapped his fingers once or twice,’ and the dogs whimpered and 
came crawling to him like a pack of curs.” “Bear” then walked out of 
the store with eight hundred pounds of leather on his shoulders.'* 
This use of folk-humor is most evident in the characterization of 
Zachariah Joyner, one of “Bear’s” sons. Like most of Wolfe’s char- 
acters Zachariah is drawn from a real person, Civil War Governor 
(and later U. S. Senator) Zebulon Baird Vance, “the most flamboyant 
politician North Carolina ever produced.”!5 Vance, like Wolfe, was a 
native of Buncombe County. He was a noted wit, raconteur, and 
spinner of humorous yarns. Many of his stories have become legendary 
and are still repeated and enjoyed in North Carolina to the present 
time, especially in his home region. Wolfe not only modelled Zack 
Joyner on Zeb Vance but undoubtedly has Joyner tell some of Vance’s 


“Thomas Wolfe, The Hills Beyond (New York, 1943), p. 214, Hereafter cited 
as HB. . 

“HB, pp. 214-215. 

**Floyd C. Watkins, Thomas Wolfe's Characters (Norman, Okla., 1957), p. 147. 
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own stories—or those attributed to him.16 Among Zack Joyner’s 
humorous stories are some that smack of coarse frontier humor. 


This story was one of Zachariah’s favorites, and he told it 
with gusto. He was off to a good start now, and as the stage 
toiled up the mountainside the stories rolled from him in a 
swelling tide. Just before the stage reached Ridgepole Gap, on 
the last bend of the road as the team pulled toward the crest, 
the wheels lurched down into a heavy rut. The two women were 
almost tossed out of their seats. They screamed, and then, as 
the team pulled out of it again, one of the ladies turned to Zach- 
ariah and, giggling apprehensively, remarked: 

“Oh, Senator! I do declare! It seems as if all the holes are 
on our side!” 

“Yes, madam,” Zachariah boomed out gallantly and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, “and all the roots on ours.”’!7 


Two other stories are even more bawdy. The account reads: 


As a result of our researches, we can state unequivocally 
that there is no foundation in fact for the story that one time, 
in answer to a lady’s wish, he called out to a Negro urchin at 
a station curb who had a donkey wagon and a load of peanuts: 

“Boy! Back your—over here and show this lady your—!” 

But he certainly did make the speech in the United States 
Senate (in rejoinder to the Honorable Barnaby Bulwinkle) that 
is generally accredited to him, even though there is no account 
of it in the Congressional Record: 

“Mr. President, sir, we are asked by the honorable gentle- 
man to appropriate two hundred thousand dollars of the tax- 
payer’s money for the purpose of building a bridge across Coon 
Creek in the honorable gentleman’s district—a stream, sir, 
which I have seen, and which, sir, I assure you, I could—half- 
way across.” 

The Vice-President (pounding with his gavel): “The Sena- 
tor is out of order.” 

Senator Joyner: “Mr. President, sir, you are right. If I was 
in order, sir, 1 could—the whole way across it!’ 24 


Not only is the humor here oral but the dialogue is presented in dra- 
matic form rather than straight narrative. Zachariah Joyner is prob- 
ably the most consistently humorous portrait in the Wolfe gallery, and 
Zach is a worthy literary expression of his robust real-life counterpart. 


*“'The North Carolina Department of Archives and History still has an un- 
published paper by Vance on ‘The Humorous Side of Politics.’” Jbid., p. 148. 

“HB, pp. 298-299. 

“HB, p. 225. 
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No mention of Wolfe’s folk-humor comic characters should be made 
without including “ y Thar,” the Civil War veteran in The Hills 
Beyond who was known as “Major” Purtle but whose title was self- 
imposed. “Looky Thar” had a shrapnel hole in the roof of his mouth 
and his forte in any argument was to point to the hole as symbol of 
infallible authority: “You—talkin’ back to a man that’s fit all up an’ 
down Virginy an’ that’s got a hole in the roof of his mouth big enough 
to stick your hull fist through! Looky thar!’”2® “Looky Thar” plays 
the dual role of comic character and foil for Wolfe’s satire of war 
veterans. 

The aspect of Wolfe’s humor that has been most widely recognized 
is his satire. In fact, when Edgar Johnson published A Treasury of 
Satire in 1945 he accorded final place in the volume to “Thomas 
Wolfe and the American Dream.”2° Here Wolfe joins a distinguished 
company of satirists from Cervantes to Sinclair Lewis with a selection 
from You Can’t Go Home Again.21 Johnson’s contention that Wolfe’s 
satire “depends largely upon his command over invective and burlesque”’ 
is not without merit, but on occasion Wolfe’s satire is restrained, as in 
his delightful sketch of the Americal tourist abroad, “One of the Girls 
in Our Party.”22 Although not all of Wolfe’s satire is comic, satire does 
constitute, quantitatively, the greater part of his total humor. Present 
from the beginning in the first of his novels, “satire is a ground tone 
which we hear sounding more and more persistently until in Wolfe’s 
final period it becomes dominant.”?3 His satire encompasses practically 
the entire range of the subject with which he deals. What Johnson has 
noted of the posthumous novels is true, to some extent, of the first two 
also. 


“HB, p. 338. 

*°(New York, 1945), pp. 741-754. 

"Thomas Wolfe, You Can’t Go Home Again (New York, 1940), Chapter 8, 
“The Company,” pp. 129-140. In his introduction to this selection Johnson gives 
the following assessment of Wolfe’s satire. “Wolfe’s power as a satirist depends 
largely upon his command over invective and burlesque. His irony is apt to be 
that of a young giant who has no idea of his strength and who imagines he is 
being delicate and restrained when he is flattening something beyond recognition; 
it alternates between a clumsy callowness and a battering with blows as of Thor’s 
hammer. Indeed, Wolfe is comically like the hero in one of A. P. Herbert’s poems, 
who ‘could not walk into a room without ejaculating, “Boom!”’ But these very 
qualities, which make him a heavy-handed ironist, help to magnify his fanfaro- 
nades of abuse and his wild parodies into a kind of gigantic and overpowering 
horseplay.” P. 742. 

*DM, pp. 155-163. 

**Johnson, p. 742. 
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Throughout both The Web and the Rock and You Can’t Go 
Home Again are scattered satiric diatribes on all the literary, 
artistic, and social movements and crazes that have agitated the 
surface of our cultural life: ivory-tower aestheticism, debunking, 
primitivism, expressionism, psychoanalysis, the new human- 
ism, Southern agrarianism, retreat to the farm, highbrow 
communism.?* 


Wolfe could satirize with a small stroke of his brush or devote an entire 
canvas to satire. He could restrain himself to a single brief sentence as 
he did in satirizing Major Liddell in Look Homeward; Angel: “He was 
a veteran.”25 On the other hand, however, if the subject called for full 
treatment, Wolfe would satirize by the hundreds of pages. In You 
Can’t Go Home Again his sweeping satire of materialism fills an entire 
section, “Book II. The World that Jack Built.”2 And there are al- 
most all graduations in his work between the sentence and the “Book.” 

Like other writers Wolfe has favorite people as subjects for satire, 
one of whom was Col. Robert Bingham of the Bingham Military 
Academy, who once offered Wolfe a job there.27 Whenever Col. Bing- 
ham (or his school) enters Wolfe’s pages it is only through the door 
of satire. He appears in Look Homeward Angel as “Colonel James 
Buchanan Pettigrew, head of the Pettigrew Military Academy,” who 
has difficulty remembering whether in the Civil War he “marched at 
the head of his own cadets’ numbering “117, sir, all under nineteen” or 
“19, sir, all under one hundred and seventeen.”?* Much more devastat- 
ing is the satire of Bingham as “Colonel Theodore Joyner, C. S. A.” 
and “The Joyner Heights Military Academy” on “Hogwart Heights” 
(actually Bingham Heights) in The Hills Beyond,2® where Theodore 
is also subjected to hilarious satire by his impish brother, Zachariah. 

| 


“T don’t doubt it,” said Zack. “Theodore always did have an 
impressive manner. If he only had the graly matter that ought to 
go with it, he’d be a wonder. But what did he say? What was 
the motto?” 


™“Ibid., p. 744. | 

“7, 20. } 

"Pp. 147-322. 

*"Just before his graduation from U.N.C. Wolfe was offered a teaching position 
at the Bingham School by Col. Bingham. In writing to his mother why he had 
rejected the offer, Wolfe stated: “But let me paint you a picture of the probable 
future. .. . In ten, fifteen years, I will be a sour, dyspeptic, small-town pedant, 
the powers of my youth forgotten or regressed—bitter, morose, blaming every- 
body but myself for what might have been.” Thomas Wolfe’s Letters to his Moth- 
er, ed. John Skally Terry (New York, 1943), p. 6. 

"Pp. 347-348. 
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“First at Mannassas—” 
“First to eat, he means!” said Zachariah. 


“__fightingest at Antietam Creek—” 
“Yes, fightingest to see who could get back first across the creek!” 
“and by far the farthest in the Wilderness.” 


“By God, he’s right!” shouted Zachariah. ‘Too far, in fact, 
to be of any use to anyone! They thrashed around all night long, 
bawling like a herd of cattle and taking pot shots at one another 
in the belief that they had come upon a company of Grant’s 
infantry. They had to be gathered together and withdrawn from 
the line in order to prevent their total self-destruction. “I 
brother Theodore,” Zachariah went on with obvious relish, “is 
the only officer of my acquaintance who performed the remark- 
able feat of getting completely lost in an open field, and ordering 
an attack upon his own position. . . . His wounds, of course, 
are honorable, as he himself will tell you on the slightest provo- 
cation —but he was shot in the behind. So far as I know, he is 
the only officer in the history of the Confederacy who possesses 
the distinction of having been shot in the seat of the pants by 
one of his own sharpshooters, while stealthily and craftly recon- 
noitering his own breastworks in search of an enemy who was at 
that time nine miles away and marching in the opposite~ 
direction.’ a or a 


Wolfe satirized the things that he disWked and the things that he 
liked. He delighted in satirizing war, ially the Civil War, and the 
Old South, “that period where people were said to live in ‘mansions’ 
and slavery was a benevolent institution.”*! But he also satirized 
members of his own family, the stuttering of Luke and the laugh of 
Helen. Nor was “Dixieland” spared: “This way, sir, for Dixieland. 
Mrs. E. Grant, proprietor: Just a Whisper Off The Square, Captain. All 
the comforts of the Modern Jail. Biscuits and home-made pies just 
like mother should have made but didn’t.”32' He satirized famous 
people under their own names (William Jennings Bryan “Our Master 
—famous, calm, and dead”’33) or under a name that deceives no one 
(Sinclair Lewis as “Lloyd McHarg” in You Can’t Go Home Again®*). 

**See Chapters § and 6, “The Plumed Knight” and “The Battle of Hogwart 
Heights.” pp. 264-293. . 

HB, pp. 273-274. 

"“LHA, p. 155, and “defeated, sir, but never beaten,” p. 501. Also in his play 


Mannerhouse (New York, 1948) Wolfe romps gleefully on this theme. 
**LHA, p. 225. 
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Wolfe’s satire is thus personal as well as social, some of which has been 
hailed as “brilliant examples of social satire.”?5 

Wolfe’s predilection for satire raises the question that perhaps 
some of the passages which are usually cited by critics as evidence that 
he took himself too seriously in his writing should be reevaluated. A 
case in point is the famous line, “He turned away, clenching his hands, 
madly in love with himself.” This sentence is offered as an example 
of Wolfe’s intensely introspective absorption and self-love, and, there- 
fore, a limitation to his artistic prowess. But it must be remembered 
that the portrayal of Eugene Gant at Pulpit Hill is not a completely 
accurate picture of Tom Wolfe at Chapel Hill. (The lonely, brooding 
Eugene would never have been tapped for the highest undergraduate 
honor, Order of the Golden Fleece, as was Wolfe, the gregarious, fun- 
loving big-man-on-campus.) Furthermore, the context of the passage 
suggests that very likely Wolfe intended it as satiric of the frustrated 
youth rather than as a revelation of the author’s own personality. It 
‘ oecurs in the passage where Eugene is dissuaded by the Acting ‘Dean 
from seeking military service in World War I and is urged in highly 
idealized military terminology to think of the University as “your 
Sector. Is your wn Front’ Line not here on the campus?” This is , 
exactly the same kind of idealization of war that Wolfe satirizes on : 
“numerous other occasions. This passage, moreover, is framed with 
satire. On the preceding page where Eugene fancies himself as “Ace 
Gant . . . with a left forearm of finest cork and the luscious young 
widow of a French marshal at his side” Wolfe makes a satiric thrust: 
“For the first time he saw the romantic charm of mutilation.”37 And 
he concludes the interview between Eugene and the Acting Dean with 
another stabbing satiric barb: “Deeply stirred they stood together for 
a moment, drenched in the radiant beauty of their heroic souls.’’3% 
Whatever Wolfe may have felt on the subject of going to war as an 
undergraduate, he nevertheless wrote about Eugene’s attitude toward 


™“LHA, p. 339. 

“Chapters 33-37, pp. 537-618. Here Lewis, the “blatant genius” of personal 
satire, is treated to a dose of his own medicine, and in spite of the gracious ac- 
colade he had bestowed on Wolfe in his Nobel acceptance speech before the Swed- 
ish Academy. 

**Maxwell Geismar, ed., The Portable Thomas Wolfe (New York, 1948), p. 
506, 

“LHA, p. $34. 

mw pt 

“P. 534. 
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it with his tongue in his cheek. As here presented it gives every indica- 
tion of having satiric rather than serious intent. 

Along with satire Wolfe had a natural tendency toward two other 
types of humor which constantly crop out in his writing: parody and 
caricature. As a parodist, however, he alternates between two extremes. 
His use of verbal exaggeration for comic effect is often successful when 
kept under tight restraint, as in the account of the brief affair between 
Old Gant and the red-haired “grass widow,”’?® but when Wolfe lets the 
flood gates of verbal exaggeration burst asunder in some of his attempt- 
ed parodies they become so involuted that he alrnost parodies himself 
and reminds one of H. G. Wells’s description of Henry James, “a 
magnificent but painful hippotamus resolved at any cost, even at the 
cost of its dignity, upon picking up a pea which has got into a corner 
of its den.”*° But Wolfe does achieve success in many of his parodies. 
Unfortunately, one of the most amusing—a parody of Eliot’s “Sweeney 
Among the Nightingales’—was edited out of Chapter XIV of Look 
Homeward, Angel.*1 One of his more successful attempts is that of the 
play whose title is “You Shall be Free When You Have Cut Your 
Father’s Throat” (which Wagenknecht dismisses as a “burlesque title 
. . . too broad to be very amusing”’*?). Actually this brief part of the 
play which Wolfe gives*? is an excellent parody of “the new German 
Expressionist dramas, at that time considered one of ‘the most vital 
movements in the world theatre,’ ” which were so greatly admired by 
Wolfe’s more effete colleagues in Workshop 47 and their Boston hang- 
ers-on. Parody is a type of humor in which Wolfe achieved both success 
and resounding failure.*4 

The temptation to caricature was one which Wolfe could but seldom 
resist; this practice is so prevalent in his works that it almost must be 
considered an integral part of his method of characterization. Few who 
linger very long on his pages escape it, and many of those who but once 
flash across them like a burning meteor are seen only in carica- 

**LHA, p. 285. 

“Robert P. Falk, ed., The Antic Muse: American Writers in Parody (New 
York, 1955), p. 133. 

“Kennedy, p. 321. 

“*See footnote 10 above. 

“Thomas Wolfe, Of Time and the River (New York, 1935), p. 293. 

“*Like many other writers—Longfellow and Poe, especially—Wolfe’s style al- 
most invites parody. He himself is the subject of a clever parody by Clifton Fadi- 


man, “Of Nothing and the Wolfe” (Falk, The Antic Muse, pp. 245-249), which 
is eminently “Wolfean” in itself. 
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ture. While Wolfe sometimes employs caricature as a savage weapon, 
as in the case of Judge Bland, the blind lawyer in You Can’t Go Home 
Again, in condemning a social evil, it is frequently used for humorous 
purpose, witness “Horse” Hines, the undertaker in Look Homeward, 
Angel. Even in the case of Old Gant, Wolfe uses both caricature and 
mock-heroic for humorous purpose. Being a friend of Wolfe was no 
escape from caricature, as is shown in the delineation of Jerry Alsop 
in The Web and the Rock*® (actually John Skally Terry, who was 
later to edit Wolfe’s letters to his mother.) Perhaps the tendency for 
caricature in Wolfe’s characterization is the inevitable result of his 
ingrained habit of exaggeration, verbal as well as numerical.*® What- 
ever its source it is a hallmark of his writing. 

The varied and considerable humor in the works of Wolfe is suffi- 
cient to refute those who see him only as a “lost neurotic” and a pur- 
veyor of introspective gloom. His virtuosity in handling humor often 
rivals that of authors hailed chiefly as humorists. Although many 
previous studies are valid in their themes—autobiographical fiction, 
concept of time, metaphysics, symbolism, style, form, etc.—these should 
not preclude appreciation of his humor. Recognition of Wolfe as ahu- 
morist will come only from extensive, thorough, and impartial investiga- 
tion of his work.*? His humor is largely in the oral tradition and en- 
compasses a wide range from the Rabelaisian humor that thrives in the 
confines of “Uneeda Lunch No. 3”*® and the tall tale of the Old 
Southwest to the naive wit of the undergraduate (“At last, thought 
Eugene, I am getting an education. This must be good writing, because 
it seems so very dull.”*®) and the sophisticated cleverness of the satir- 
ist. Although Richard S. Kennedy places him “in the Jonson-Smol- 
lett-Dickens tradition”5°—with considerable justification—Wolfe, like 


**(New York, 1939), Chapters 11 and 12, pp. 188-218. 

‘“‘Farly in the summer before his death, while on a journey through the 
West, Wolfe wrote to Aswell that he already had 50,000 words of notes on his 
journey. But when Wolfe said that he had written a million words he meant only 
‘I have written a lot’; Aswell explains that 50,000 meant ‘I have just started.’ 
Thus his notes, when completed, turned out to be fewer than 10,000 words.” Her- 
bert J. Muller, Thomas Wolfe (Norfolk, Conn., 1947), p. 35 n. 

“"McElderry, in the single article devoted exclusively to Wolfe’s humor, makes 
the assertion: “The Keatsian halo has proved unfortunate, for it has prevented 
recognition of Wolfe as one of the finest humorous writers in America since Mark 
Twain, perhaps even better than Twain in range and variety.” p. 123. 

“*For examples see LHA, pp. 170-180. 

““LHA, p. 397. 

"Kennedy, p. 131. 
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Faulkner, owes a large debt to the humor of the Old Southwest. Even 
though his “deliberately high-flown rhetoric” of ten results in “a kind of 
gigantic and overpowering horseplay” with humorous results, Wolfe is 
most successful in his humor when he remembers, in the words of Dry- 
den, “that wit is best conveyed to us in the most easy language.”5! 

*‘John Dryden, “An Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” Seventeenth-Century Prose and 


Poetry, ed. Robert P. Tristram Coffin and Alexander M. Witherspoon (New York, 
1946), p. 634. 
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PHILIPPINE FOLK SONGS AND BALLADS: 
THROUGH A CHANGING CULTURE 


by Felixberto C. Sta. Maria 


I. 


HE PRESSURES OF urbanized living have generally diminished the 

popularity of folk songs and ballads. This fact is noticeable 

even in a country like the Philippines where modern city ways 
have not yet taken extensive hold of community life. Yet, however 
folk expression is disappearing, the Filipinos still have a rich fund of 
traditions representing both a native culture and the various changes 
wrought in it under foreign domination. Typical songs of the folk have 
remarkably preserved their native traits despite significant innovations 
in national life. 

More than seven thousand islands compose the Philippine archipel- 
ago. Of these, only about a dozen are substantially populated. In the 
past the intervening bodies of water had hampered the diffusion of a 
homogeneous culture. There are today over forty different dialects, six 
or seven of which are spoken by the majority of 24,000,000 Filipinos.* 

Because the country had been under various colonizers, the native 
culture was alternately suppressed and diluted. During the Spanish 
regime there was a systemic destruction of ancient writings. Early 
missionaries, eager to erase pagan culture in order to accelerate the 
growth of Christianity, burned many books and written records.? 
The Spaniards stayed more than 300 years—long enough to convert 
the country into the only Christian nation in the Orient and to estab- 
lish a new culture. When the Americans came at the turn of the 
present century, they sought to propagate a different way of life. The 
changes they brought upon the Filipino people in the less than fifty 
years of occupation were profound. Not even the brief, if cataclysmic, 
rule of the Japanese during World War II could erase the American’ 


*Just before the outbreak of World War II Tagalog was made the national 
language; English is, however, still the most widely used tongue today. 

*A Filipino writer, Gregorio F. Zaide, disputes this view. He notes that the 
famed Jesuit historian, Father Pedro Chirino, recounted the burning of a Filipino 
book of poetry called Golo by a missionary; but it is unfair, according to Zaide, 
to blame the missionaries wholly for the loss of written records. The early Fili- 
pinos wrote on perishable materials, such as bamboos, tree barks, and leaves which 
could not have withstood the ravages of time. See Zaide, The Philippines Since 
Pre-Spanish Times (Manila, 1949). 
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influence. But there was an almost complete destruction of libraries 
and archives during this period, and therefore a loss of cultural records. 

In dealing with Philippine folk songs and ballads, one must recog- 
nize these limitations. 

In addition, the rigid distinction between the song and the ballad 
must often be ignored. It is difficult to draw the line between the 
purely lyric, the narrative, and the dance-song. The Filipino, like all 
folk singers, puts the story into song so that he “won’t forget it.’”” Even 
where the narrative element predominates, the singer usually succeeds 
in making the piece sound extremely lyrical—or on the other hand, 
the dance is accompanied by a song with narrative elements or impli- 
cations, for vivid interest. Thus, there is an indiscriminate mixture of 
traditional types which makes it impossible, in some cases, to differen- 
tiate the dance from either the folk song or the ballad. 


Il. 


The Filipinos have a natural gift for music which, from primitive 
times, has found expression in the songs and dances of the folk. There 
is a melody to sing or hum for almost every occasion, whether it be 
for the mother lulling her baby to sleep, for the farmer working in the 
fields, or for the young man courting his lady love. 

This passion for music has generally maintained its free folk charac- 
ter through the imposition of alien cultures. The traditional expression 
of the masses, their strong sentiments, their shrewd humor, and the 
homespun wisdom in the ballads have remained comparatively intact. 

The songs of the early Filipinos were simple; they were not compli- 
cated by involved patterns of expression. Emotions were forthright, the 
subject matter was the familiar thing or event. Such, for example, is 
the love song of the Ifugao tribesman, in which the proffer of love is 
made with the candid guaranty that he would hunt for food for the 
girl: 

Come O my love, 
Sleep with me, 
Sleep with me; 
Tomorrow I will go 
Hunting, hunting— 
Come O my love. 


The artless simplicity is a basic strain in Philippine folk songs, and is 
discernible even where Spanish influence might have crept in. 
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Many songs and dances have been improvised, remembered as a 
whole or in fragments, and passed on to succeeding generations. Favor- 
ite subjects mentioned in these songs are the birds and the insects, 
trees, the soil, and the sea. 

Characteristic folk humor has survived ina number of nonsense 
songs. A typical example is this Tagalog piece.* 


In our place, 
A modest town, 
They slaughtered a beast 
Called a nit. 


The fat of this 
I had melted, 
The oil from it 
Came to nine jars. 


The bone of this 
I had planed, 
And had it made 
Into beams and rafters. 


The rest of it, 
About a foot long, 
I had made 
Into a pulpit. 
There still remained 
A little something 
I had made 
Into a frying pan and ladle. 


And the skin of it 
I had cut out 
And had it made 
Into chairs and stools. 


Those who'll sit here 
Are good people, 
Retired captains, 

And new captains. 


*All examples used in this paper, with the exception of the Ifugao love song, 
are free translations from the native dialect by the writer. 
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The wings of it 
Were made into sails 
For Darling to ride on 
To go to Palanyag. 


There was a king 
Who sent out word 
Of the tiny beast 
Which came to so much. 


The idea of a tiny louse yielding nine jars of fat may not be particu- 
larly funny to the sophisticated audience, but to the simple peasant 
mind the incongruous notion could be the source of a hearty laugh. 
And the extension of the general idea to wilder and wilder detail is 
an example of folk wit such as we find in the “tall tales” of all places. 
This is also the sort of incongruity present in another song, drawn to 
ridiculous proportions: 


Four beggars fell into a merry mood, 
The crippled fellow danced, the dumb one sang, 
The blind fellow gazed, the deaf one listened. 


Sometimes the humor takes a light satirical vein, where the man 
and the woman exchange teasing remarks. On the other hand, the 
saucy sex-challenges and occasional risque comments are intended to 
enliven rather than vulgarize the situation. As a rule, the folk make no 
effort to couch their ideas in refined terms. The singer who says in the 
following verses of a song in Pampango 


You are very fair, your nose is well built, 
My only criticism is that you are pock-marked, 


means exactly that, and minces no words to convey the picture in his 
mind. Here is the song in full: 


If you want some dancing and singing, 
Produce herons’ necks, betel and cigarettes. 


O gossip,* O gossip, with the papaya skin, 

Tell me frankly if you don’t like me anymore, 

I will go up the mountain and look for another 

They are prettier and know how to use the bow and arrow. 


*The original “Caca” means “brother” or “sister” and is generally used in a 
loose sense. It is most easily conveyed by the archaic sense of “gossip” in English. 
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O gossip, O gossip, like an ugly bug, 

Your legs are like the rail’s, your skin like the raspberry, 
I look at you from afar, I look at you from near, 

Your appearance always offends me. 


O gossip, O gossip, I'll suggest a remedy: 

Have an ulcer done on you, and then take purgative; 
If God be merciful you will recover, 

You will bear a doctor who'll be a priest in Rome. 


O gossip, O gossip, I'll grant you an honor, 
Though it is small do not make much of it; 
You are very fair, your nose is well built, 

My only criticism is that you are pock-marked. 


O gossip, O gossip, I'll give you a rating, 
Though it is much do not make small of it; 
Your features are pretty, your skin is rosy, 
My only criticism is that your lips are black. 
_O gossip, who're looking for what you need, 
You will surely get lost, you will be led astray; 
My scissors are dull, I whom you have met, 
Lord! I am no match for your good looks. 


Along the same vein, but more clearly indicative of the improvisa- 
tion process, is the song-dance in Pampango titled “Doredo Redo.” 
A typical setting for this piece is a merry-making crowd which sits 
around in a big circle. An old man and an old woman, usually with a 
local reputation for being “good mixers” and adept at versifying, are 
pushed into the center to begin the dance. They dance to each other, 
with or without instrumental accompaniment, and make up the words 
as they go along. When they get tired, a new set of dancers take their 
place. 

DOREDO REDO®¢ 


Doredo redo even if they whip me to death doredo, 
Doredo redo Kulas I won’t ever accept doredo; 
Doredo redo because he is so lazy doredo, 
Doredo redo and he cannot write doredo. 
"This whole stanza suggests Spanish Influence. Quite possibly, in older versions 
the reference to becoming a doctor and a priest in Rome—the highest forms of 
achievement for any young man during the Spanish regime—was not present. 


*A meaningless jingle, most probably derived from the first two notes of the 
musical scale. 
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Doredo redo even if they beat me to death doredo, 
Doredo redo Kulasa I don’t like doredo; 

Doredo redo because she doesn’t know how to pray doredo, 
Doredo redo and her lips are thick doredo. 


Doredo redo—Aray!7—I’m mistaken dovedo, 
Doredo redo Kulasa I will accept doredo; 
Doredo redo because she’s adept doredo, 
Doredo redo everything she, does is. neat. 


Doredo redo if I were to be asked doredo, 

Doredo redo I like one who’s pock-marked doredo; 
Doredo redo if it were cloth doredo, 

Doredo redo it’s like dotted sinamay* doredo. 


Doredo redo I'll take back my word doredo, 

Doredo redo a pock-marked one I don’t like doredo; 
Doredo redo if wet by even a gentle shower doredo, 
Doredo redo she won’t dry up for a week. 


Doredo redo if I were to be asked doredo, 
Doredo redo I'll choose an old maid doredo; 
Doredo redo if she were a saint® doredo, 

Doredo redo she’s ever been miraculous doredo. 


Like the element of humor, the quality of moralizing is distinctly 
present in a number of Philippine folk songs and ballads which show 
no traces of foreign influence. This suggests that moralizing, while not 
necessarily peculiar to native folk songs, is characteristic of it. Some- 
times the expression of a moral lesson is direct, as in “The Boatman,” 
or even blunt, as in this: 


Butterfly, you shameless wretch, 
You are much too thoughtless; 
You forget your own beginnings— 
You were once a worm like me. 


"An interjection equivalent to the English “Ouch!” Evidently at this point the 
woman, pretending to resent the remarks of the man, hits him lightly or fondly. 
*A coarse, gauze-like fabric woven from the fibers of the maguey plant. 

*Obviously a later increment, showing Spanish influence. 
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The folk seem to be strongly inclined to point out in clear terms the 
didactic value of a-situation. Seldom do they leave the listener to 
discover for himself the implied moral lesson. 

The homespun quality of folk wisdom is found in some ballads just 
as native humor and moralizing is patent in others. In both available 
versions of “The Boatman” the dominant motif is the triumph of 
peasant wit over sophisticated mind. In the Tagalog version the boat- 
man, taken aback by the student’s pedantry, retorts: 

Little as my learning may be, - 

Wise philosopher, may I ask in turn— 
From here to the landing point, 

How many strokes of the oar will it take? 


Book learning, of course, does not avail the student, who finds the 
simple wisdom of the boatman disconcerting. The Pampango version 
varies slightly: 


When Manila was but a young city, 

Founded and created by the authorities, 
There were a few schools that they established 
Where the wise and the learned studied. 


These schools, they were in three groups; 
That of Sto. Tomas?® and San Juan de Letran; 
Sta. Teresita was also a college 

Where students sharpened their minds. 


After the school year, when classes were out, 
All students returned to their homes; 

To their own towns they brought home 

All their knowledge, honors, and praises. 


It was one of these who went to cross 

The wide waters of the Calumpit River; 

He called for a boatman to ferry him across, 
Saying, “I shall pay when I get over.” 


There and then the student embarked, 
Sat smugly on the chair, 

Spread his kerchief and then said, 
“Listen, Boatman, to what I'll say.” 


“The University of Sto. Tomas, in Manila, was founded by 
Crown in 1611, several years ahead of Harvard. An even older 
Carlos, was opened in 1595. San Juan de Letran, also referred to in 
was founded in 1630. 
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While he" was paddling in the middle of the river, 
Said the student, “Listen, Boatman: 

In heaven, how many choruses of angels, 

How many groups of saints are there?” 


The young boatman was taken aback; 
To the student he thus made reply: 
“Please excuse my answer, Sir, 

For it’s the best I can give. 


“Since I’ve never been in heaven, Sir, 

I’ve never counted the choruses; 

Much less would I know about the saints, 
I’m just a poor thing grown up from shore. 


“Tf instead you asked and tried me 

About the parts!® of this boat you’re on, 

And the paddle and the outrigger, 

They are the things I know, things I grew up with. 


“Little as my learning may be, 

Wise philosopher, may I ask in turn— 
From here to the landing point, 

How many strokes of the oar will it take? 


“When the bubbles appear at the splash of water, 
How many thousands will thére be? 

You tell me this, that I may know, 

Since you are a sage wise and shrewd.” 


The student was struck with surprise, 
Unable to answer the boatman’s question; 

He turned things over in his mind and wished 
That he had not tested this boatman at all. 


“If the mere strokes of my paddle, Sir, 

You can neither number nor tell for sure, 
How should you know of the angels above? 
No more than I have you been in heaven. 


“TY now advise you, false philosopher, 
Remember this and don’t ever forget, 
If one be not with you in school, 
Never ask him of abstract matters. 


"Referring to the boatman; a common vagueness in the use of pronouns. 
*8Native names of boat parts are too technical to translate. 
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“So now, Sir, you must get off at once,1% 
The matter of payment you may forget, 
In the future do not ever 

Speak boastfully of abstract things. 


“Look at Lucifer in the days of yore, 
He was as a lamp in heaven; 

What he did was to be too proud— 
Did he not fall into the fires of hell?” 


You who are listening, do not be like 
The very arrogant student, 

Having studied a bit and gone to Manila, 
He spoke Castilian when he came back. 


The notion that common sense and experience will prove superior 
to book learning in the end appears repeatedly in Filipino songs. This 
fact is significant because it indicates how the system of education 
established by Spain failed to impress the folk mind. The attitude is 


summed up in the remark of old people who, in dismissing the argu- 
ments of the educated young man, say, “I have drunk more water than 
you. ” 

Such an outlook might have been a logical reaction to the arrogance 
of the early Spanish-educated scholars of the country. Whether this 
sentiment among the folk was justified, or whether it was influenced 
by a widespread resentment against the Government, matters little. 
The point is that the spirit extolling the folk mind in these songs has 
an historical basis. 

The extreme national pride of the Filipinos and their love of free- 
dom, which caused numerous revolts under Spain and culminated in 
the Revolution of 1896, are portrayed in many songs. One of these 
is typical of the spirit of folk everywhere who are fighting for freedom, 


“Another version of the ballad takes a somewhat humorous turn at the end. 
After the student has asked his questions (which the boatman could not, of 
course, answer), a squall arises suddenly. The boatman asks, “Young man, do you 
know how to swim?” The student, greatly alarmed, answers, “No!” The boat 
then capsizes. 

All three available versions of the ballad (one in Tagalog and two in Pam- 
pango) come from Luzon island. The Calumpit River divides the Tagalog prov- 
ince of Bulacan from Pampanga. It is relatively easy for the ballad to move from 
one dialect group to the other in this case, considering that the two dialects re- 
semble each other closely. 
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in its fiercely belligerent tone, its courage, and its appeal 4 
tions. The singer exhorts: 


Let’s defend our fields 

As well as our children; 
We have our weapons; 
Let’s risk our life and blood! 


A lengthy ballad, “The Revolt Against Spain,” while far being 
an accurate record of the event,!* paints a vivid picture of fhe condi- 
tions obtaining in the country at the time. The lapses\in histdrical fact 
can be attributed to two causes: first, the scarcity 7 taogpa and 
other means of mass communication; second, the singer’s prejudice 
against the Spaniards, which could have colored narrative. It is 
logical to assume that the beggar who composed the ballad!* intro- 
duced his personal feelings in trying to make up for dearth of facts. 
As he confesses in the final stanza, 


So here I end my story, 

Of the many things I put together; 
Should it be wanting in merit, 
Your good judgment will supply it. 





What is worth noting in these patriotic songs and ballads is the per- 
sistence of folk traits—outright emotional appeal, undisguised contempt 
for the conquerors, intense pride—through the changing political for- 
tunes of the country. Even as recent an event as the Japanese occupa- 
tion has produced nationalistic ballads. 

Like their counterpart in Europe and America, Filipino folk songs 
manifest some interesting transformation in form and structure. A line 
or stanza from a popular song may be incorporated in another and 
thereby be the clue to the phenomenon of shifting and jumbling lines. 
The growth of a song through imprdvisation ; the occurrence of a com- 
mon refrain; the shifting and mixture of tenses; the abrupt switch 


“The inaccuracy in so-called historical ballads is not unusual, for as Francis 
B. Gummere points out in The Beginnings of Poetry (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1901), in the ballad structure “are sundry popular and traditional perversions of 
historical fact” (p. 254). For instance, “The Death of Queen Jane,” a Scottish 
ballad, records the widespread but erroneous belief that Jane Seymour died from 
the Caesarian section at the birth of Prince Edward. Other misconceptions of 
history are found in “Thomas Cromwell” and in “Queen Eleanor’s Confession.” 

Carlos Ronquillo, in El Renacimiento Filipino of June 1911, where the piece 
first appeared in print, claims he heard it\sung by a beggar. 
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to the first person—these traits are demonstrable in balladry every- 
where. 

It is interesting to trace the process of growth in the popular Fili- 
pino work song “Planting Rice.” Evidently this song developed from 
a simple two-stanza ditty improvised during the planting chore: 

Planting is no fun, 
All day you’re bent, 
You can’t stand, 
You can’t sit. 


Come, come, friends, Let’s go— 
Let us stretch every muscle, 

Let us renew our strength 

For tomorrow. 


The improviser in this case could have been someone skilled at play- 
ing the guitar. A planter himself, he helps in the chore, although ordi- 
narily his task is to provide music for the occasion. By thus enliven- 
ing the affair, he boosts the morale of the workers.17 

This ditty might have been the nucleus around which the mood of 


discontent in the next two versions was built. The first one goes: 


When a fellow awakes 

He must think of everything, 
Of those who need a hand, 
And where you're well fed.!* 


Planting is no sport— 
All day you’re bent, 
You can neither sit 
Nor can you stand. 


“The Tagalog version goes: 
Magtanim ay ‘di biro 
Maghapong nakayuko 
"Di naman makatayo 
"Di naman makaupo. 


Halina, halina, mga kaliyag 
Tayo ay magsigpagunat-unat 
Magpanibago tayo ng lakas 

Para sa araw ng bukas. 


“The planters advance in a row, keeping pace with the music (or sometimes 
singing themselves) as they skilfully tuck rice seedlings into the mud with one 
hand, while the other hand holds the sheaf of young plants. Sometimes the guitar- 
ist varies the tempo; the planters keep time, bending head and body in unison. 

“When the farmer helps his neighbor in planting, he is provided his meals for 
the day. He gives his help freely to anyone, but would prefer to work for the 
neighbor who gives good meals. 
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Your fingers ache, 

Your waist becomes weary, 
Your legs become numb 
From being under water. 


The second version is exactly the same as the first, except that a 
new stanza is added in the beginning, thus: 


How unfortunate it is 

For one to be born poor; 

If he doesn’t use his hands, 
He won’t make money. 


It is easy to imagine that from here on the song underwent gradual 
changes. Perhaps another singer, taking freedom with the song while 
waiting for others to join in, thought of a catchy phrase or two. The 
planters, finding the words humorous and easy to remember, adapted 
them into the new version. Thus, in the course of time, the song be- 
came elaborated, with the original stanzas serving only as chorus or 
refrain for the final version: 


I learned the work of planting 
When I was but a child, 

As each rainy season comes, 
I try to do better at it. 


As my right hand picks a seedling out, 
My left hand tucks one into the sod; 
My head, my body, both are bent, 

My hips, too, follow the forward tilt. 


This rhythmic work delights my heart, 
I forget whate’er hardships there are; 
Long hours of work don’t weary me, 
Especially with sweet singing about. 
All weariness soon passes away, 

When all come home to rest; 

Here is comfort, here is joy, 

When backs are streched flat on the mats. 
Chorus 

Planting is no fun 

All day you’re bent, 

Etc., etc. 
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In several native songs and ballads, improvisation is undoubtedly 
responsible for the increment. For example, the recurrence of the line 
“O Gossip, etc. . . .” produces an incremental repetition which, while 
not advancing the story, builds one idea on to the next. This phenome- 
non is extremely common in balladry everywhere. Kittredge!® asserts 
that the refrain, like the melody, is simply a carrier for the new stan- 
zas created extemporaneously among a crowd of singers and dancers. 

The shifting of lines and stanzas from one song to another fre- 
quently occurs in Philippine folk songs, particularly in love ditties. 
For instance, the last stanza of two different songs are almost identical. 
One song ends, 


I do not mind having been forsaken— 
This is common when love’s full fed; 
There’s only one thing that hurts me: 
After you’ve caressed me, you cast me away, 


whereas the other closes with 


I have no regrets for having been forsaken— 
Even if I were abandoned I do not mind; 
There’s just one thing I’m sorry for: 

You played with my love and left me. 


This transference occurs again in another piece wherein a favorite 
moralizing stanza is placed at the end of a religious ballad. One plau- 
sible explanation for this happening is that the common stanza caught 
the fancy of subsequent singers, who promptly appropriated it for 
their own. Cox seems to believe, however, that the common stanza in 
such cases is likely to be an old refrain.2° 

The sudden use of “I” at the close of some pieces in order to moral- 
ize is a noticeable characteristic of native ballads. In one version of the 
ballad about the boatman “I” comes out in the end to exhort: 


So I say to one and all 
Who have learning, keep and hide it; 


**Helen C. Sragent and George L. Kittredge, ed. English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1904). 

"Edward Cox, The Medieval Popular Ballad (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1914), p. 
33. He adds: “The circumstance that nearly all ballad versions place the refrain 
after the first stanza or at the end of the ballad arises from the fact that here 
in every case was its proper place.” 
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If you happen on a clever fellow, 
It’s like falling in a deep well. 


This construction is found almost identically in a Danish religious 
ballad, “The Sacrilege,” which preaches against hunting on the 
Sabbath: 


Now I counsel you, each one and all, 
Who early ride into the wood; 
That you ride down to the church 
And fear Almighty God. 


III. 


Thus have typical folk songs and ballads of the Philippines survived 
the impact of cultural change. In form and content they are not very 
different from the songs and ballads of the folk in other lands. Where 
foreign influences have crept in, the phenomenon can be explained in 
terms of historical experience. One thing outstands: the significant 
traits of these songs, far from setting such songs apart from the rest, 
identify them with songs and ballads of people everywhere. 


East Lansing, Michigan 





THE NEW ORLEANS VOODOO RITUAL DANCE AND 
ITS TWENTIETH-CENTURY SURVIVALS* 


by John Q. Anderson 


with American popular music have become a powerful influence all 

over the world. Since these dances may in the future be considered 
an important folk expression of this period, the evolution of twentieth- 
century American ballroom dances is significant. Although the sources 
of contemporary social dances are varied and complex, as are other 
American cultural manifestations, perhaps the strongest force was the 
ritual dance of the voodoo cult of New Orleans a century ago. This one 
dance was so persistent that it survived numerous changes and eventu- 
ally determined the form and style of such twentieth-century popular 
dances as Jitterbug, Boogie Woogie, Bop, and Rock-and-Roll. 

In Africa the voodoo ritual dance climaxed the ceremony of devil- 
worship which centered in the god Zombi, symbolized in the sacred 
snake, which the dance emulated. The voodoo cult entered the western 
hemisphere about 1724 when slaves were first brought to the Carib- 
bean, and as early as 1782 Louisiana authorities considered the snake- 
worshipping slaves dangerous enough to prohibit their importation.? 
These restrictions were relaxed after the Louisiana Purchase in 1803, 
and at the outbreak in 1807 of the revolution in Santo Domingo (now 
Haiti) many island planters fled to Louisiana and brought their slaves 
who were voodooes. Within a few years voodoo was firmly established 
in New Orleans, which remained the center of the cult. In subsequent 
adaptations, priestesses, called queens, became the focus and power of 
the cult, and priests were relegated to minor positions. Queens were 
free women of color who, because of greater freedom, officiated at cere- 
monies and sold charms and counter-charms, called gris-gris.2 

The first powerful voodoo queen in New Orleans was Sanité Dédé, 
a quadroon from Santo Domingo, who in the 1820's fixed St. John’s 


I" THE LAST Two DECADES American social dances in conjunction 


*Read in the Folklore Section, South-Central Modern Language Assn. annual 
meeting, Houston, Texas, Nov. 6, 1959. 

*Robert Tallant, Voodoo in New Orleams (New York, 1946), pp. 9-11. The 

African word vodu was corrupted to voodoo, voudou, vaudeu, voudoux, and 
voudaux. In the United States it is commonly called voodoo though many Ne- 
groes have further corrupted it to hoodoo. Originally the word included the god 
and the sect, its rites and practices, its priests and priestesses, and followers of 
the cult. 

*"Ibid., p. 21. 
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Eve, June 23, as the major celebration of the year. Dédé presided at 
the ceremony described in the first eye-witness account.* This de- 
scription is of extreme importance because it shows that the ritual was 
well established in a form with which subsequent accounts agree. That 
early ceremony included about sixty Negroes and a few whites, as- 
sembled at night in an abandoned building. At one end of the torch- 
lighted hall, a table served as an altar on which stood a large black 
doll decorated with snake and alligator bones. The ceremonial snake 
was confined in a box beneath the doll, and stuffed cats, one black, 
one white, stood on each end of the altar. 

The ceremony began with a ruffle of drums, a large one made of 
a cypress cask, the open end covered with animal skin, and a smaller 
one of similar construction. The large drum was beaten with the 
thigh bone of a steer, the small one with smaller animal bones. A 
gourd filled with pebbles maintained another rhythm. As the crescen- 
do ended, the voodooists formed a half circle before Dédé, who stood 
before the altar. She called forth four priests, sprinkled ther with liq- 
uid from a gourd as she made ritual signs and intoned magic words. 
At her signal a priest took the snake from the box, coaxed it to rise to 
full height, and passed it over the assembly while he repeated the name 
of the god and the sect. After the meal, a regular part of the ceremony, 
the snake was again brought forth by the priest, again displayed, and 
finally thrown into the fire. Immediately the drums increased the tem- 
po, the singers chanted the ritual song, and a woman dancer stepped 
into the circle and began the ritual dance in imitation of the movements 
of the snake. The observer recalled:5 


Confining herself to a spot no more than two feet in space, 
she began to sway on one side and the other side. Gradually 
the undulating motion was imparted to her body from the ankles 
to the hips. Then she tore the white handkerchief from her fore- 
head. This was a signal, for the whole assernbly sprang forward 
and entered the dance. 


*J. W. Buell, Metropolitan Life Unveiled: Or the Mysteries and Miseries of 
America’s Great Cities (St. Louis, 1882), pp. 518-530. A newspaper man, Buell 
included in his book exposés of several American cities. He said that this eye- 
witness account was taken down from “An old gentleman, once a wealthy plant- 
er” who had attended the voodoo celebration in 1825 when he was a boy. Voo- 
doo historian Tallant says that Buell’s account is somewhat sensational. Henry 
C. Castellanos, in New Orleans As It Was: Episodes from Louisiana Life (New 
Orleans, 1895), pp. 99-100, describes a voodoo ceremony about 1855 in which 
both whites and Negroes participated. 

*Buell, Metropolitan Life, pp. 524-525. The large drum was commonly called 
a Congo drum and the smaller one a bamboula after the West Indian bamboo 
of which it was made. 

*Ibid., p. 528. 
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In the frenzied group dance which followed, the dancers tore off their 
clothing and danced nude until] the ritual ended, as it always did, in 
a sexual orgy. 

The solo dance mimicking the writhing of the snake is of extreme 
importance to the evolution of social dancing in the United States. 
Significantly the dancer confined herself to a small area, and the flat- 
footed movement with the slow shifting of weight from one foot to the 
other caused undulations from the ankles to the knees to the thighs 
to the hips, action now most familiar in the basic step of the Cuban 
rhumba. The result was a sensual dance specifically designed to arouse 
sexual excitement. This movement remained in the voodoo dances 
afterwards, and this ritual dance came to be called the Calinda because 
of the ritual song of that name. 

Though Voodoo ceremonials remained secret and were held sur- 
reptitiously, the ritual dance came out into the open in 1817, when New 
Orleans authorities, alarmed that the clandestine meetings might breed 
uprisings, set aside Congo Square on Sunday afternoons for the slaves 
so that they might dance under surveillance.6 There the music was 
made by the large congo drum, the smaller drum, the calabash, to 
which was added the jawbone of a horse scrapped with a key. The cos- 
tumes were suitably modified; instead of the red loin cloth for the men 
and the white chemise for the women, slaves in Congo Square wore the 
cast-off finery of their masters. Also, the songs accompanying the 
dances were changed; sung in degenerate patois of French called 
“Gumbo,” these songs sometimes satirized the whites.” When the voo- 
doo ritual dance was moved to the light of day of Congo Square, it was 
considerably modified by omission of the orgy climax and by combina- 
tion with an African war dance. The result was a showy, secular dance 
in which the men leaped and mimicked battle in a circle around another 
circle of women who perfomed the constricted ankle-thigh-hip steps 
of the original voodoo ritual dance. George Washington Cable, citing 
Alexander Dimitry, Creole scholar who had seen the Calinda many 
times, said: ‘‘The Calinda was a dance of multitude, a sort of vehement 


*Tallant, Voodoo in New Orleans, p. 12 ff. 

"Sec George Washington Cable, “Creole Slave Songs,” The Century Magazine, 
XXXI (April, 1886), 807-828. Cable preserved the words of “Dance Calinda,” 
the most popular of these satirical songs, which tells how “Michie [Monsieur] 
Préval,” a magistrate, gave a ball to which both whites and Negroes were invited; 
a brawl resulted and he was thrown in jail for giving a dance without a license. 
“Michie Bainjo,” another satirical song, describes a posturing mulatto in his 
flashy clothes. 
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cotillion. The contortions of the encircling crowd were strange and 
terrible, the din was hideous.”® Despite the changes for public per- 
formance, the Calinda remained so sensual that the authorities banned 
it as obscene in 1843, just before voodoo attained its greatest popu- 
larity in the 1850’s under the leadership of the first Marie Laveau.® 

A quadroon free-woman-of-color, Marie Laveau presided over the 
Congo Square gatherings as well as the secret ceremonies. She intro- 
duced Catholic motifs into voodoo and turned the St. John’s Eve cele- 
bration into a show to which she invited some whites, particularly 
newspaper reporters. She owned a house on Lake Pontchartrain which 
was used for the both the secret rituals and as a place of assignation 
for white men to meet quadroon girls. Her most profitable business, 
however, was selling gris-gris and blackmailing both whites and blacks. 
Her reign extended through the Civil War. 

About 1869 Marie Laveau II became queen. The daughter of the 
first Marie and said to have Negro, Indian, and white blood, she sub- 
stituted for her mother at ceremonies and mastered the role so well 
that many thought that the first Marie had been rejuvenated. More 
powerful and ruthless than her mother, Marie II became queen of 


queens and sometimes permitted less powerful queens to preside at the 
annual festival. By 1880 her power had waned and she lapsed into 
obscurity,© though her burial place, much disputed, is supposed to 


*Ibid., “The Dance in Place Congo,” The Century Magazine, XXXI1 (Febru- 
ary, 1886), 517-532. 

*The most complete information on Marie Laveau is given by Tallant, Voodoo 
in New Orleans, pp. 51-73. She was a devout Catholic and was married in St. 
Louis Cathedral in 1819 to Jacques Paris, a quadroon from Santo Domingo. 
Soon separated from him, she took the name “Widow Paris” and became a hair 
dresser, work which gave her admission to the homes of wealthy white women 
from whom she obtained information and from their servants, information which 
she used for blackmail. She later lived with Christophe Glampion, another quad- 
roon from Santo Domingo, by whom she had fifteen children. By 1830 she was 
a voodoo queen. Among the gris-gris (charms and counter-charms) she “invent- 
ed” were: tiny coffins, colored powders, dolls filled with pins, black candles, good 
luck bags to be worn for protection. Her daughter, Marie II, improved these and 
added more. 

*Tallant, Voodoo in New Orleans, pp. 74-129. Marie II called herself a “heal- 
er” and accepted no client for less than ten dollars, for which she told fortunes 
or sold good luck charms. She became one of the tourist attractions of New 
Orleans. Her prices for regular and more serious clients ranged from fifty to five 
hundred dollars for help and guidance in winning elections, breaking up marriages, 
or reconciling estranged lovers. “Nowadays all Voodoo practitioners in the 
United States,” Tallant says (p. 94), “use Marie Laveau’s gris-gris following the 
teachings of the Widow Paris and her daughter. . . . In Houston and Harlem and 
Atlanta the same amulets and fetishes are used and the identical incantations are 
chanted. Chain order houses sell gris-gris invented by the Laveaus to every nook 
and corner of North America.” 
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have peculiar power even today.™ 

Unfortunately the voodoo ceremonies had largely disappeared by 
the time journalists and writers became sufficiently interested to leave 
descriptions. In 1884 two newspaper men attended a ritual at Lake 
Ponchartrain at which Malvina Latour presided; the ritual dance is de- 
scribed cryptically as the “regular Voudou dance with all its twistings 
and contortions.”!* Elsewhere the notorious “Doctor Jim,” a voodoo 
charlatan, combined the old ritual Calinda with Indian war dances 
into a sensual, erotic dance which he performed in tights with large 
mesh.14 In the 1890’s a New York journalist came to New Orleans 
seeking information on the voodooists. He could find only a few older 
Negroes who could perform the old dances and sing the songs. “The 
women,” he wrote, “did not move their feet from the ground. They only 
writhed their bodies and swayed in undulatory motions from ankles to 
waist... . The men leaped and performed feats of gymnastic danc- 
ing. . . .”?4 When he asked them to explain the songs, they replied, 
“C’est le Congo,” a meaningless name given to the survivals of the 
Congo Square dances a half century before. Significantly, however, 
they remembered the basic step of the voodoo ritual dance long after 
voodoo as an organized cult had ceased to exist. 

While the voodoo ritual dance was evolving in New Orleans, other 
African dances closely akin were being adapted to social needs else- 
where in the South. Where Protestant influence was stronger, a religious 
song-dance called “the shout” developed from the African ring-dance, 
some elements of which were present in the voodoo rites. A writer in 
1867 described the shout which followed religious services.15 


“Tombs alleged to be that of Marie Laveau (or her mother) are in St. Louis 
Cemetery No. 1, St. Louis Cemetery No. 2, Girod Street Cemetery, Louisa Street 
Cemetery, and Holt Cemetery. To both of the St. Louis cemeteries the supersti- 
tious go to knock three times on the tombs and ask favors. They make crosses on 
the slab, burn candles, or leave pennies or flowers—Tallant, Voodoo in New Or- 
leans, pp. 427-129. 

“Historical Sketch Book and Guide to New Orleans and Environs, ed. and 
comp. By Several Leading Writers of the New Orleans Press [Lafcadio Hearn 
and others) (New York, 1885), pp. 229-231. 

“Tallant, Voodoo in New Orleans, p. 112. 

As cited by Herbert Asbury, The French Quarter: An Informal History of 
the New Orleans Underworld (New York, 1936), pp. 252-253. 

“Henry E. Krehbeil, Afro-American Folksongs: A Study in Racial and Na- 
tional Music (New York, 1914), p. 33. See also William F. Allen, Slave Songs of 
the United States (New York, 1867). 
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. . . the old and young, men and women .. . begin first by 

walking and by and by shuffling around, one after the other in 

a ring. The foot is hardly taken from the floor, and the progres- 

sion is mainly due to the jerking, hitching motion which agitates 

the entire shouter . . . some of the best singers . . . stand at the 

side of jthe room to ‘base’ the others, singing the body of the 

song and clapping their hands together or on the knees. 
In the shout the flat-footed shuffling step of the voodoo ritual dance 
was extended to a larger area. The dancers kept their feet in contact 
with the floor and separated as a result of the African belief that one 
side of th¢ human body represented good and the other evil and that 
these must not be crossed. In the 1920’s Puckett fouhd that many 
Negroes ia the South believed that the Bible coun ed religious 
dancing, put they carefully differentiated it from secular dancing. In 
the religious dance, they maintained, the feet were never crossed. In 
the secular dance, on the other hand, dancers in the jook-joints and 
dives purposely crossed their feet in defiance of evil. This one small 
fact is of extreme importance in the evolution of American social 
dancing because twentieth century dances derived from the Negro, 
such as ithe Charleston, Suzy Q, and Jitterbug, all employ crossing of 
the feet as their basic steps. 

Thus at the end of ‘the nineteenth century memories of the voodoo 
dances were sufficiently alive so that they became a rich source of 
inspiration for danced when in the next two decade the new rhythm 
called Ragtime or Jazz swept the nation. 

The controversial origin of American Jazz is of interest here only 
as it relates to the evolution of popular dances. Ragtime dancing to 
accompany the Ragtime rhythm was first seen in the North at the 
Chicago Fair in 1893.%© As early as 1905 a Jazz band made up of 
Memphis students performed in a theater in New York.?7 But it was 
not until 1914 that Vernon and Irene Castle staged dances adapted to 
the new rhythm. Castle readily acknowledged the Negro origin of his 
imitations. The popularity of Ragtime during World War I and the 
giddy years which followed made familiar such dances as the Fox-Trot, 
Turkey-Trof, Elephant Glide, Camel Walk, and Grizzly Bear, animal 
names which one writer believes came from Negro lore.1* The dance 
sensation Of the early 1920’s was the uninhibited Charleston which 

a W. Bond, The Negro and the Drama (Washington, 1940), p. 145. 

“*Newbell N. Puckett, Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro (Chapel Hill, 1926), 
p. 70. 
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derived from Negroes in Charleston, S.C. This energetic dance em- 
phasized rapid crossing and uncrossing of hands on knees that fanned 
back and forth, as in the African giouba, and crossing of the feet de- 
rived from Negro secular dances. The new mass entertainment medium, 
the movies, spread the Charleston all over the nation. Then, in 1925 
in the Shimmy, a sensual dance of Negro origin popularized by actress 
Gilda Gray, the dancer’s “body would quaver, vibrate with a slight 
tremulous movement, shake and leap at the torso,” movements long 
since common to the Calinda of the voodooes. The Shimmy remained 
largely an exotic stage dance because it was considered vulgar in the 
extreme.!9 

In honor of the popular idol Charles Lindbergh, the Lindy Hop 
was introduced in the Savoy Ballroom in Harlem in 1928. It was based 
on the combined one- and two-step movements of the original Ragtime 
with syncopated and clipped steps.2®° More sensual was the Black 
Bottom which emphasized twisting of feet and torso. 

‘The uncertainty that followed the crash of 1929 and during the 
Great Depression afterwards caused an upsurge in social dancing which 
significantly turned more and more toward the uninhibited. Name 
bands, popularized through the movies, radio, and personal appear- 
ances, arose to satisfy the public demand, and again Negro dance 
styles supplied the thirst for new dances. From Charleston, S. C., 
again came new dances: @! the Suzy Q, an adaptation of the Negro 
secular dance which emphasized the crossed feet in a side-to-side 
movement which partners danced separately; and the Big Apple, an 
adaptation of the African ring-dance as modified through the shout 
and employing Truckin’ as a basic step in which a progressive altera- 
tion of twisting feet moved the dancers forward separately. Although 
Truckin’ moved the dancer in one direction, it was more suggestive 
when the dancer ytood alphost/Atill and repeated the step which in that | 
form resembled very closely fe original Calinda of the voodoo ritual. 


In 1937 again in Harlem’s Savoy Ballroom originated the most 
enduring American popular dance, Swing or Jitterbug. As one his- 
orian says: ?2 


“Bond, The Negro and the Drama, pp. 139, 143-144. 
"Ibid. p. 139. 

"Ibid. 

"*lbid., p. 145. 
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Turning, weaving, twisting, spinning the partner, cutting capers, 

all are done at dangerous speed. It is the dance that created 

such a sensation in Harlem, the home of its birth, that it was 

immediately adopted by a Swing crazed nation. 

This most widespread of all American dances both in the United 
States and subsequently all over the world, is a blend of Negro steps 
and rhythm with other forms, From Negro dances it adopted the flat- 
footed movement, grotesque abandon, hip and shoulder movement, and 
frequent acrobatics, especially in later modifications called Boogie 
Woogie, Mooch, Sand, Duck Walk, and Fish Tail, dances in which 
partners perform separately.23 Because of its popularity in the United 
States, American soldiers carried Jitterbug all over the world during 
World War II, and thus it became international. James Weldon 
Johnson in his lectures on Negro Folk Art emphasizes that in Russia, 
England, France, Japan, and in Africa as well, distinct traces of Ameri- 
can Negro dances are observable.?* 

In view of the transitory nature of popular music and dances, 
inevitably new forms were introduced in the post-war period. In re- 
sponse to the popular music craze of the 1950’s, Rock-and Roll, a new 
dance called Bop or Rock-and-Roll was evolved. Even more positive 
in its emphasis on turning and twisting of the feet, this dance 
resorted more to primitive sexual suggestiveness than Jitterbug by 
the open, involute movement of knees and thighs from widely spread 
feet, notably the trad k of sin Elvis Presley. Though this 

wdy movement Ao Have oat in burlesqf héuses or 7 
‘erotic dance acts, it is doubtless of Negro origin// 
and primitive beat of Rock-and-Roll music with its Meadening s 


a century ago, and the ankle-thigh-hip-torso m 
gest the sensual ritual dance of voodoo. 

In summary, the vodoo ritual dance, originally secret and religious, 
was in New Orleans in the first decades of the nineteenth century a 
direct imitation of the movements of the sacred /snake of the voodoo 
cult. Danced by women in a very restricted area, it emphasized a slow 
shuffling of the feet without raising them from the floor, and the altera- © 


"Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend, 1, 284, 290. 
“Bond, The Negro and the Drama, pp. 139-140. 
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tion of weight caused an undulating movement through the ankles, 
thighs, and hips to produce a sensual dance intended to arouse sexual 
ecitement. Moved to Congo Square this ritual dance was truncated 
and combined with other African survivals and became a secular dance, 
although the original ritual dance was still performed at voodoo cere- 
monies. The ritual dance remained an integral part of the voodoo 
ceremony through the reigns of the great voodoo queens, and the 
memory of it lingered on long after the cult died out at the end of the 
nineteenth century. With the rise and spread of Ragtime and Jazz 
in the early part of the twentieth century, the voodoo ritual dance and 
other Negro secular dances furnished steps and patterns for social 
dances adopted and popularized by American whites and eventually 
spread by them all over the world. 


Texas A. and M. College 











LITTLE MARY FAGAN 
by F. W. Bradley 


ACTUAL DATA ON THE BACKGROUND of this ballad was secured 
kK from Mr. Boyce Wideman and Mr. Ralph Grier, both of 

Columbia, S. C., who were in Atlanta during the development of 
the case, and from the news columns of The State of Columbia, and 
of the New York Times. 

The body of Mary Phagan, a girl of fourteen, was found in the 
basement of a pencil factory in Atlanta on the 27th of April, 1913. 

Leo M. Frank, Superintendent of the factory, being questioned 
about the case, denied any knowledge of the manner of Mary Phagan’s 
death. Mute and Meekly in the ballads evidently refer to Newt Lee, 
the watchman who discovered the body. 

In the investigation which followed there was contention over the 
use of testimony obtained by dictagraph. Frank was a Jew, and during 
the long-drawn-out court proceedings, racial feeling ran high among 
some elements of the population. 

Frank was tried and convicted August 22-26, 1913. Motion for a 
new trial was made next day. The national press became clamant in 
Frank’s behalf. Commutation of the death sentence to life imprison- 
ment was asked. 

In Marietta, where he was imprisoned, a society known as the 
Knights of Mary Phagan was reported. On the 16th of August, 1915, 
Frank was taken from prison and lynched. 

The following version of the ballad was furnished by Mrs. Juanita 
Ryan of Ridgeland, S. C.: 


Little Mary Fagan 

She went to town one day, 

She went to the pencil factory 
To get her weekly pay. 


Se left her home at seven, 

She kissed her mother good-bye 
Not one time did the poor girl think 
That she was going to die. 


She met old Frank, the boss man 
A-standing at the door; 
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He laughed ald said: “Little Mary, 
You'll Ko e no more.” 


He sneaked along behind her, 
Till she reached the little roorn; 
He smiled and said: “Little Mary, 
You’ve met your fatal doom.” 


Mute was the watchman, 
And when he wound the key, 
Away down in the basement 
Little Mary he could see. 


He called for the policemen; 
Their names I do not know, 
They came to the pencil factory 
And told Mute he could go. 


Her mother sat a-weeping, 

She weeped and mourned all day; 
She prayed to meet her baby 

In a better world some day. 


This version is from Mrs. Harry Barker of Kline, S. C.: 


Little Mary Fagan, 

She went to town one day; 
She went to the pencil factory 
To draw her weekly pay. 


She left her home at eleven, 

She kissed her mother good-bye, 

But not one time did the poor child think 
That she was going to die. 


Leo Frank met her 

With a brutal heart you know, 

He smiled and he says: “Little Mary, 
Now you go home no more.” 


She fell upon her knees, 

To Leo Frank she plead; 

He taken a stick from a trash pile, 
And he hit her across the head. 
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While the tears rolled down her rosy cheek 
The blood flowed down her back; 

She remembered telling her mother 
What time she would be back. 


They called on James Conly 
To take the body away, 

He taken her to a basement 
And bound her hand and feet, 
And in that cold basement 
Little Mary lay asleep. 


Meekly was a watchman; 

When he came to wind his keys 
Down in that cold, cold basement 
Little Mary he could see. 


They call one, two of the officers; 
Their names I do not know. 

What if Little Mary Fagan 
Belonged to you or me? 


There sits her dear old mother 
In a weepful, mournful way 
Praying to meet her darling 
On a bright and welcome day. 


Little Mary is in heaven, 
While Leo Frank, in jail, 

Is waiting for the day to come 
That he might tell his tale. 


The Judge passed the sentence, 
You bet he passed it well; 
He cashed it and endorsed it, 
And sent Leo Frank to hell. 


Down in the Hollow 
Columbia, South Carolina 





SOME TALES OF LOCAL COLOR FROM 
SOUTHEAST ALABAMA 


by Lou Ellen Ballard 


were told to me by present and/or former residents of three 

communities in that area: Spring Hill in Crenshaw County, 
Pigeon Creek in Butler County, and Happy Hollow in Covington 
County. Since the tales are peculiar to that area, the incidents and 
the people who participate in them reveal elements of the local color 
of a portion of southeast Alabama two and three generations ago. 
From these local tales one can discern some understanding of both 
the serious and the lighter aspects of the earlier life of the folk in 
these three communities. From the serious business of rolling logs to 
clear a “new-ground,” or attempting to care for an aged mother who 
insists on living alone, to those aspects of life which brought the fear 
of danger—from wild animals such as wildcats or panthers, from new 
theories such as that of hypnotism, ftom strange people such as Gypsies 
—to the antagonism against the nagging peddler or the imposing bum, 
to the horror of Fourth of July celebrations which threatened the 
lives of any who chanced to be found in the vicinity, to the sheer en- 
tertainment of exaggerated hunting tales, these legends provide a sort 
of panoramic view of the various aspects of the lives of the “old folks” 
of these areas. 

Some of the tales I collected by means of a tape recorder, trans- 
cribing them on the typewriter, and others by writing them as the 
narrators told them to me and typing them immediately afterwards. 
No emendations have been made in any of the tales; I have recorded 
them as the narrators told them to me, in their own words. In re- 
cording the tales I have attemped to preserve the dialect and collo- 
quialisms of the language of the narrators. 


The Log-Rollin’! 


My uncle one time he had a log-rollin’ an’ it lasted three days. I 
went over to hep ‘em cook an’ fix fer the log-rollin’ an’ my brother, 


T= FOLLOWING TALES are indigenous to southeast Alabama. They 


*Contributed by Mrs. Mittie Caraway, formerly of the Happy Hollow area, 
now living in Andalusia, Alabama. The river referred to is the Patsaliga; it is the 
area immediate to the river that once was referred to as “Happy Holler” and 
which serves as the setting for this tale. 
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he wuz a rollin’ logs with ‘em, hepin’ ‘em to pile the logs. Some folks 
might not understand what a log-rollin’ is. It’s trees cut down an’ 
sawed up in eight- an’ tin-foot lengths, an’ you take han’ sticks an’ put 
it under ‘em an’ four men gits under ‘em an’ piles ‘em into a pile. 
They rolled logs to burn ‘em an’ clean a new-ground fer ‘em to tend 
it. Besides rollin’ logs in the daytime, they cooked, eat, fiddled, an’ had 
a good time up till tin o’clock at night; then we a’journed an’ went 
home. : 

Well, they had rolled logs three days, an’ I’d been over there. At 
t’e windin’-up a the log-rollin’ they had killed hogs an’ they had give 
me a fresh ham a meat an’ some a the goodies to car’y home wi’ me. 
We got to the river, there wuz a pond on each side a the road. My 
brother, he had ‘is fiddle with ‘im too; they’d been fiddlin’ over there 
that night. I wuz totin’ the fiddle an’ he ‘uz totin’ the meat an’ the 
han’ stick. We begin hearin’ the ducks a squallin’ an’ cuttin’ up, an’ 
I thought it wuz Mr. Joe Barnes a feedin’ ‘is hogs an’ the hogs wuz 
a squealin’ an’ cuttin’ up a t’e hog pin. Well, w’en we got down there, 
we found that it wuz still on in ahead uv us. W’en we got to the 
bridge, my brother wanted me to throw the sack a meat in the river, 
because he said it wuz wildcats an’ they'd shore attack us fer that 
sack a meat. I said no, I wuz not a throwin’ my meat away; me an’ 
nem would have a fuss an’ a fight. I thought he wuz tryin’ to skeer 
me; I ditn’t know my brother wuz skeered. 

So we got aroun’ to Dead Lakes an’ it wuz jest a trailway to pass 
‘em because they wuz full a water. He put me in the trail jest ahead 
uv him an’ give me the sack a meat an’ the fiddle an’ he took the 
han’ stick to fight t’e wildcats off with if they got on me. Ever’ step 
I'd take he’d put ‘is foot in my tracks, hollerin’ “Git faster, Mittie. 
Be quiet an’ git faster, Mittie; they gonna attack us; don’t you hear 
‘em squallin’.” ” My lord, how they wuz a car’yin’ on; it wuz the 
awf'lest racket I ever heared in my life. I ditn’t pearten up any be- 
cause I thought my brother wuz tryin’ to skeer me. So w’en we got 
through the swamp, he says, “Make you’ tracks long aroun’ nis curve; 
le’s git inside the field.” He says, “You fool, you, if you'd a 
throwed down that meat they wouldn’t a been enythang to it.” But 
now, you know my meat wuz too precious; I helt to my sack a meat. 
W’en we got to our field gate he says, “Well, give me the meat now; 
I'll tote it from here on in, an’ git the trail ahead a me.” An’ I mean 
to tell you he trotted me to the house. 
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W’en we got to the house, it wuz three quarters uv a mile, them 
thangs never had cut no swell till atter we got to the house. We told 
our parents about it. My father got up an’ goes to the gate an’ stands 
an’ listens awhile, an’ he says, “All right, you'll go back in less then 
a week an’ pile them logs agen that you’ve piled.” We ask why. He 
said, “We gonna have a flood. Don’t you know them’s wild ducks?” 
An’ I mean we had a flood, an’ nem logs, half uv ‘em went over the 
fence, but they had to re-pile the balance uv ‘em. An’ that winds up 

my tale now about my meat an’ the log-rollin’. 


The Peddler? 


This guy on ‘is buggy wuz peddlin’ Raleigh Products, an’ he went 
over in Happy Holler over there an’ wuz zon’ sell a bunch uv ‘em. 
Lum Lee an’ that whole bunch over there, you know, wuz gethered up 
at some a the Clark houses an’ havin’ a big time, all uv ‘em ‘bout 
drunk. Said they all went out an’ got jus’ such as they wanted, an’ 
the o’ man wanted ‘is money, nach’lly, you know, like enybody. An’ 
Lum Lee tole ‘im if he wanted to live an’ do well he better git back 
across the river. He kep’ beggin’ fer ‘is money. Fin’lly Lum hopped 
up in the buggy an’ got t’at horse whup he had up there an’ give the 
mule a lick with it, an’ took ‘im across that bridge. W’enever he got 
on the other side, he told ‘im, says, “If you don’t wanna be found 
floatin’ down the river, you better go on the other way an’ forgit about 
you’ money.” 

The ol’ man went on over there to ol’ man Tom Aplin’s house (ya’ll 
remember him). Tole him about it, an’ ol’ man Tom Aplin said, “Yes, 
an’ if you wanna live an’ do well an’ not be found floatin’ down the 
river, you better keep goin’ too.” 


Amateur “Hypmotis’ ’’3 


Alec Ballard jes’ went hog-wild over hypmotism. He ordered a 
whole bunch a books on it an’ slep’ with half uv ‘em under ‘is piller 
ever’ night. He tole Ma one time that he ‘uz gonna learn hypmotism 
so he could hypmotize folks jes’ to see ‘em fall. Said then if he foun’ 
somebody he ditn’t lak, he’d jes’ hypmotize ‘em an’ watch ‘em fall. 


"Told by James C. Ballard, Sr., of Andalusia. A member of the present genera- 
tion, he repeated the tale from memory as it was told to him in childhood by his 
father, a former resident of the area designated as Happy Hollow. 

*Narrated by J. E. Ballard, a former resident of Happy Hollow, now of 
Andalusia. 
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Ma told ‘im she shore ditn’t want ‘im hypmotizin’ her ner none uv 
her fam’ly. She ditn’t lak it a little bit. He told ‘er he wouldn’t bother 
her ner none uv ‘is kinfolks. He jes’ wanted to hypmotize other folks. 

He studied hypmotism till he went stone crazy over it. He outdone 
seben men tryin’ to hold ‘im, tellin’ ‘em the devil wuz comin’ atter ‘im 
with pitchforks. By the time they got ‘im back in the house on the 
bed, he ‘uz dead. 


The Professional Guest* 


George Reid never would work. He’d jes’ travel the big-road an’ 
put up on folks. ‘Course, I guess the man cutn’t be blamed fer not 
workin’, the shape he ‘uz in. He claimed he’d been hurt an’ cutn’t do 
manu’l labor. One time w’en he ‘uz at t’e house, he went over to the 
Barnes Place—claimed he ‘uz gonna buy it. He wuz lak me, he cutn’t 
a bought a settin’ hen if she’d a sol’ fer two bits. While he ‘uz gone, 
Ma wuz sweepin’ the floor an’ she tole me to move ‘is suitcase. I 
picked it up, an’ I don’t bleeve I’d tell you eny story to tell you it 
weighed a hundurd pounds, an’ he toted it aroun’ with ‘im. 

He’d jes’ walk in without bein’ invited. Then he’d go in the kitchen 
an’ tell the womenfolks what to fix fer ‘im to eat. He cutn’t eat jest 
enythang. He cutn’t stand no racket uv no perscription. So he’d put 
up on us, lodge up there doin’ nuthin’ an’ all a us workin’. Fin’lly my 
two brothers decided they’d git rid uv ‘im. So one night they planned 
to go ‘possum huntin’. They told Pa what they ‘uz gonna do so’s it 
woudn’t flusterate him. They told ‘im they wouldn’t be gone long, but 
George ditn’t hear that. 

They went off an’ stayed a few hours. They had tole the fam’ly 
to leave chers scattered so they could make a lot a noise. Elby untied 
‘is shoe at t’e door, kicked ‘is foot an’ let ‘is shoe hit all the chers he 
could. By that time Selmer had the other door op’n an’ run over as 
many chers as he could. Got George all stirred up an’ he cutn’t sleep. 
Selmer wuz bad to snore, so they put him to sleep wi’ George. Selmer 
ditn’t sleep a wink, but he snored all night long. 

Nex’ mornin’ Delaney ast George, “How did you rest las’ night, 
Mr. Reid?” 

“Ditn’t rest an’ sleep none,” he grumbled. “Jes’ know they ‘uz the 
mos’ racket aroun’ nis place uv eny place I’ve stayed at.” 

His suitcase wuz already packed, an’ he never did put up on us 


agen. 
‘Idem 
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Fourth a July Picnic 


They had a Fourth a July picnic at Hazelitt Bridge, ’cep’ it wuz on 
the third a July ‘cause the Fourth wuz on Sunday. They got down 
nere an’ got to gamblin’ an’ chunkin’ one ’nuther an’ pickin’ ’em up an’ 
throwin’ ’em in the river. W’en they got through wi’ that, Leonard 
Barnes claimed Dozier Hardin took a five-dollar bill from him w’en 
they ‘uz gamblin’ down nere in the Old Field. W’en Dozier started 
home Leonard follered ‘im with a knife an’ wuz gonna stick ’im. Some 
a Dozier’s buddies hollered, “Look out, Dozier!” an’ he jes’ whurled 
aroun’ an’ shot Leonard. 

Ol man Joe Barnes, Leonard’s daddy, wuz standin’ up the road with 
a double-barrel britch-loader, empty, gonna shoot Dozier w’en he come 
by. Dozier knowed he wuz ’ere an’ wuz jes’ waitin’ fer ’im to stick ’is 
head out. But he had to shoot Leonard first. Ol’ man Joe struck Dozier 
’side the head with a fence rail, an’ then Joe turned an’ run. You had a 
uncle that wuz in that runnin’ too. Delaney had jes’ past by the picnic 
w’en Dozier shot Leonard, an’ he said he ditn’t look, but he heared ’em 
holler an’ he took off. If Dozier hada shot ol’ man Joe up the road lak 
he meant to, he’d a hit Delaney too. 

That broke up the Fourth a July picnic fer that year. 


Mrs. Browder® 


In our community lived a old, old couple, Mr. and Mrs. Browder, 
an’ Mr. Browder died an’ left Mrs. Browder alone. She had a son that 
lived in the community too, ‘bout a mile an’ a half away. She cutn’t be 
satisfied to break up an’ leave her home; she wanted to still stay at 
home, an’ did stay there in the daytime. At night sometimes she’d go 
to spen’ the night with ’er son an’ his fam’ly an’ sometimes with the 
neighbors aroun’. 

One afternoon the children went to their grandmother’s house to 
pick some peas. W’en they got ready to go home, they said, “Grandma, 
aren’t you goin’ home with us this evenin’?” She said, “No, I’m goin’ 
to spen‘ the night with Fannie an’ Missy tonight.” So they said “Well,” 
an’ they went on home. 

Way over in the night after they had gone to bed, the son heard 

"Idem. The Hazelitt Bridge spans the Patsaliga River in the Happy Hollow area 
(Cf. Note 1). 


*Narrated by Mrs. Gertrude Wiggins Ballard, formerly of the Spring Hill Com- 
munity (the setting for the tale), now of Andalusia. 
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somethin’ sounded jus’ like his mother at the yard gate callin’ him. He 
got up an’ went to the door an’ look an’ he cutn’t see ‘er nowhur. So he 
went back in an’ tole the girls that he heard his mother callin’ him. 
They said, “You jus’ thought you did”; said, “She’s not here”; said, 
“She said she wuz goin’ to spen’ the night with Miss Fannie an’ Miss 
Arrie tonight.” He said, “Yeah, but I know they’s somethin’ wrong; I 
know I heard her callin’ me.” 

She had been talk to an’ talk to about makin’ trips like that afoot 
by herself, that she wuz gonna git down in the road sometime. It wuz 
a half a mile or fu’ther that wuz just a road right through the woods, 
no houses, an’ hardly ever eny travelin’ along there. So that evenin’ 
after the children left there, she made up ’er mind she would go on to 
the son’s house. She started, an’ before she got to the big-road she got 
down, sure ’nough. Them children left there about two o'clock in the 
afternoon an’ she wa’n’t found till about two o'clock the next afternoon. 
From about tin in the mornin’ till the time she wuz found, she wuz 
just lyin’ there in the hot, broilin’ sunshine, no shade ner nuthin’, an’ 
it wuz in August, hottest kind a weather. 

The girls started back up to their grandmother’s house wuz why 
she wuz found. They turned aroun’ an’ went back after hep. But she 
was already unconscious an’ ditn’t know a thang in the world an’ never 
did revive up eny more. She lived just a few hours, I don’t remember 
just how long, but she ditn’t live but a few hours an’ died. The son 
always did say from then on that he knew he heard her callin’ him. 
An’ she prob’ly wuz callin’ ’im before she went unconscious an’ got to 
whur she cutn’t talk. Ain’t no tellin’ how many times she did call ‘im. 
He always did wish that he'd ’ave gone back an’ seen about ’er, but 
the girls out-talked ’im an’ told ’im she wuz all right; that she had 
gone on over to spen’ the night wi’ the neighbors an’ that she wuz all 
right. 

He wuz the one that took ‘is mules an’ wagon an’ went with hep 
an’ picked ‘er up an’ took ‘er on to the house. But she never did even 
know w’en she wuz picked up out a the woods; jus’ lived a few hours 
an’ died. 

The Woman an’ the “Painter’’? 


They wuz a tale about a woman that wuz goin’ along the road 
with her baby in ‘er arms, an’ she heard a painter hollerin’. They say 
they make a racket w’en they holler jus’ like a man. I don’t know; 


"Idem 
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I’ve not ever heard one. Said she heard the thang hollerin’ an’ it jus’ 
like to a skeered ‘er to death. She knew what it was. It wuz the wrong 
time a day fer people to be hollerin’ an’ cuttin’ up. She jus’ wondered 
what she wuz gonna do. She knew they’d take people down an’ jus’ 
kill ‘em an’ eat ‘em like nobody’s business, an’ she wondered what 
she wuz gonna do. 

She wuz goin’ just as hard as she could to git far enough ahead 
a the thang till he cutn’t ketch up with ‘er. She had heard folks say 
that they would stop an’ tear up rags or strangs or. clothes before they 
would go on. So she started takin’ off ‘er clothes piece by piece, jus’ 
tearin’ ‘em up in strangs an’ throwin’ ‘em down behind ‘er as she 
walked. An’ by the time she got on to whur she could fin’lly be 
protected, she just about had her an’ the baby both naked, but she 


managed to keep far enough ahead uv ‘im till he never caught up 
with ‘er. 


Gypsy Kidnappers* 


There wuz a bunch a gypsies campin’ in this community pretendin’ 
to sell horses, to trade horses. One day they stoled a little white boy 


an’ the child’s parents jus’ ditn’t know how to start to git the child. 
They wuz a-skeered a them gypsies an’ ditn’t know how to begin. 
Fin'lly two Holmes brothers decided they’d hep ‘em git the child. 
They rides over to the gypsy camp in a big notion to trade horses. 
While one uv ‘em wuz talkin’ to the gypsies tryin’ to trade horses, the 
other’n wuz talkin’ to the little boy. An’ hey ask ‘im if he ditn’t want 
them to hep ‘im git back home, an’ he told ‘em yes, he did. They 
ditn’t trade horses that day; they decided they’d wait an’ thank it 
over till the nex’ day. They tole the little boy they’d be back the nex’ 
day, an’ w’en they rode up on the yard, for him to walk off the yard 
an’ jus’ keep walkin’ till they come along an’ picked ‘im up. 

So w’en they rode back up to the camp nex’ day, the little boy jus’ 
walked off an’ they kep’ the gypsies int’rested in tradin’ horses till the 
boy had time to git outa sight uv the camp. They fin’lly decided they 
cutn’t trade an’ jus’ started ridin’ on off. W’en they overtook the little 
boy, they picked him up an’ carried ‘im back to his parents. An’ that’s 
how he got away from the gypsy camp. 


"Idem 
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The “Brave” Lumberjack® 


Down at a log camp one feller wuz braggin’ about how brave he 
wuz. So Delaney an’ these other boys that wuz sleepin’ in the same 
sleeper made it up, underknowins’ to him, they ‘uz gonna try ‘im out 
an’ see how brave he wuz. Delaney knowed they wutn’t nuthin’ to it, 
but the other boys ditn’t. 

One night they decided they’d try ‘im out an’ see how ‘is grit wuz. 
So Delaney tole two a the other boys to git out away from the 
sleepers an’ start fightin’. They got off out t’ere, jes’ near ‘bout outa 
sights an’ got up a squabble. Two more, as planned, join the fight an’ 
they started beatin’ an’ slashin’ each other wi’ limbs, as they pretended. 
They wutn’t hittin’ one ‘nuther atall. One uv ‘em hollered out’ “Don’t 
hit ‘im no more! You’ve done killed ‘im now!” an’ he hit t’e groun’ 
ka-whop! Made it go lak somebody had really hit ‘im. 

Delaney said he ‘uz lyin’ nere pretendin’ to be asleep. After while 
Ernest woke up an’ said, “Hey, Delaney!” He jes’ snored right on. 
“Hey, Delaney! Wake up! They fightin’ out chonder lak dogs!” 
Delaney wuz ‘bout to bust to laugh, but he jes’ snored on till Ernest 
called ‘im the third time. Then he sorta roused up an’ rubbed ‘is eyes 
an’ ast ‘irn what wuz goin’ on. Ernest said, “I don’t know. I got my 
gun here under my head.” Delaney said, “You got it whur you can 
shoot?” Yes, sir! he had it whur he could shoot! So Delaney told ‘im 
to have it ready then, that they might come in nere, he ditn’t know. 
‘Bout t’at time the boys whammed the groun’ right outside the door 
an’ hollered “Don’t kill ‘im!” agen. Ernest jumbed out a the bed an’ 
said, “You better git up. They done killed one now, an’ I’m goin’!” 

They boys outside hid ‘side a the log road that went to the big- 
road an’ watched ‘im fly down the road in ‘is night clothes. He went 
to another man’s house an’ spent the balance a the night. He come 
back to the camp nex’ mornin’, Sunday, ‘bout nine o’clock, still in ‘is 
night clothes. 


The Gobbler Nobody Could Kill*® 


They ‘uz a feller one time I met with got to tellin’ tall huntin’ 
*’ stories. Tole one about killin’ a gobbler that weighed over a hundurd 


"Narrated by J. E. Ballard. The setting is a lumber camp which was located 
in the Pigeon Creek area and which employed men from various surrounding 
communities, including Spring Hill and Happy Hollow. 

Told by M. C. Ballard, a resident of the Happy Hollow area who has re- 
mained there. 
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pounds. Jus’ one gobbler now, imagine, weighin’ over a hundurd 
pounds. He wanted to see who could tell the biggest ‘un. 

I tole ‘im well, they ‘uz a gobbler up in my neck a the woods, in 
Patsaliga River Swamp, that I’d never saw ‘im, bit I’d heard talk uv 
‘im. They ‘uz no man had ever killed ‘im. They’d shot ‘im sev’ral 
times, but a gun ditn’t seem to kill ‘im. So I went out after ‘im one 
evenin’ with a high-powered rifle. Got up on a hill listenin’ fer ‘im to 
see if I could locate ‘im anywhur, hear ‘im strut er gobble er some- 
thin’. An’ I saw ends uv ol’ trees, stumps, jump-buts, an’ thangs a 
flyin’ up above the tops uv the timber down in the valley. Thanks to 
myself, well, they mus’ be a little twister uv some kind down nere, but 
I noticed it stayed purty well in one place. I eased on down nere an’ 
set down nere, an’ it wuz that gobbler people had shot at so much. 
It wuz him a scratchin’ an’ kickin’ up them stumps an’ thangs like that. 
I up wi’ high-powered rifle an’ cut t’e ol’ boy down. But I don’t know 
how much he weighed; we ditn’t have no scales that would weigh ‘im. 
So my neighbor tole me I could have the rest uv it; that he’d git 
off the list. 

The Big Hunter™ 


This ol’ tale happ’ned way back before the Civil War. It wuz w’en 
niggers wuz slaves in the South. Some a the big ring-necked ‘uns would 
go on big deer hunts; they’d be gone maybe a couple a weeks on a 
deer hunt. An’ they wuz all the time settin’ aroun’ the camp at night 
after the deer hunt wuz over tellin’ big tales about how fer they’d 
killed a deer, or how they’d shot a deer an’ killed ‘im, uv the impos- 
sible. 


All the ol’ ring-necked ‘uns allus carr’ed a slave with ‘em to cook 
an’ wait on ‘em an’ hep ‘em dress they game an’ so on, that they 
killed. They wuz one feller one night said he shot a deer through the 
hin’ foot an’ killed ‘im—dead. Jus’ ne shot through the hin’ foot 
wound ‘im up. They tole ‘im, “Oh,” says, “that cutn’t be so; kill a 
deer through the hin’ foot.”” He told ‘em well, he could prove it by 
Bob. Bob wuz the slave he had with ‘im to hep ‘im dress ‘is game. He 
wuz layin’ down asleep. So they woke Bob up. Said, “Bob,” sz1’s, “You’ 
master tells us that he shot a deer through the hin’ foot an’ killed ‘im 
a dead shot.” Says, “Did he do it?” He says, “Yassuh,” says, “Masser 
done it.” Says, “I wuz right t’ere,” says, “an’ hope ‘im dress the deer.” 
Says, “He done it.’ They said, “Well, Bob, how in the hell did he 


“Idem 
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happ’n to do that?” Says, “You know a bullet through the hin’ foot 
uv a deer wouldn’t kill it.” “Well,” he says, “it wuz like this:” says, 
“the deer had ‘is hin’ foot up scratchin’ ‘is ear,” an’ says, “w’en Masser 
shot ‘im, he hit ‘im in he hin’ foot first an’ the bullet went on in ‘is 
ear an’ kill the deer.” 

Nex’ day out on the chase a huntin’, Bob told ‘is master, says, 
“Masser,” says, “fro pow on, don’t tell yo’ damn lies so fer apart.” 
Says, “I like to nevey/did git that’un together. 


Mississippi Southern | College 








BIRDLORE IN THE POETRY OF TENNYSON* 


by E. G. Rogers 


pled by Alfred Lord Tennyson was implemented at all points by 

the uses of symbolism through simile and metaphor and en- 
chanced by the melodic reaches of music as variable as the tints of 
earth and sky which inspired their most ecstatic moments. There too 
is a thematic unity in the broadened conception of the driving action 
toward ideals of worthy achievement implanted in sure-footed earth 
and given depth in the beauty of a spaceless sky. 

Since in poetry figurative language often expresses, according to 
the mood and the manner, much more than the words imply, Tenny- 
son heightens the mood as well as the meaning at every point by re- 
sorting to figurative meanings of language and of melody in symbolic 
comparisons of people with birds, as he deals with these themes in the 
following three categories, with a fourth category of music somewhat 
superimposed: (1) To emphasize the quality of human traits by the 
use of simile and metaphor; (2) to express high and exalted themes 
of motivation, purpose, or destiny; and (3) to add dramatic effect to 
narrative episode. 

The full figurative meaning of words is strengthened by the use of 
a modifying adjective, adherent or detached. The plover, for instance, 
may be described as great, tufted, or piping; the owl, as white, or 
wailing; the swan, as sorrow-hidden, stately, full-breasted, tender, 
murmuring, or dying; the chattering goose, the joyous lark, the 
screaming parrot, the clanging eagle, or the skimming swallow. Oc- 
casionally the bird is referred to in a general way as a dark-browed 
sophist, or simply a merry bird. Most of the birds mentioned by Ten- 
nyson are of English origin or nativity but are almost equally common 
in some species to American birdlore. 

Tennyson’s uses of simile are as variable in form as are the effects 
which he wishes to produce. He may use his adjective to describe an 
otherwise unidentified segment of humanity, as, 


Te MEANING OF POETRY in the creative cnception of a world peo- 


The swallow and the swift are near akin.? 


*Condensed from a paper read before the Annual Meeting of the Tennessee 
Folklore Society in Clarksville. 
“The Coming of Arthur,” 1, 312. 
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Or the comparison may be made with as or like, 
Red as the red eyé of an eagle-owl 
Under the half-set sunset glared.* 


Or, 
. . . glancing ‘all jat once as keenly at her 
As careful robins jeye the delver’s toil. 


And, 

The gloomy brewef’s soul went by me like a stork.* 
Sometimes the comparison|is developed more elaborately, bordering on 
high dramatic’ purpose, as' in this well-pointed figure: 


. . . brake bright, and flashed as those 
Dull-coated things, that making slide apart 
Their dusk-wing cases, all beneath these burns 
A jeweled harness, ere they pass and fly. 

So goeth ere he parted flashed in arms.® 


Force is sometimes added to the simile as in these lines: 
And while he waited in the castle court, 
The voice of Enid, Ynoil’s daughter, rang 
Clear through the open casement of the hall 
Singing; and as the sweet voice of a bird, 
Heard by Leander in a lonely isle, 
Move him to think what kind of a bird it is 
That sings so delicately clear .. . 
So the sweet voice of Enid moved Geraint.® 


... some 
Called him a son of Launcelot and some said 
Begotten by enchantment—chatterers they, 

Like birds of passage piping up and down, 

That gape for flies.7 


And finally 
Oh, who would cast and balance at a desk, 
Perched like a crow upon a three-legged stool, 


*Ibid, 11, 777-8. 

“The Marriage of Geraint,” 1, 774. 

“The Talking Oak.” 

“Gareth and Lynette,” 11, 670-674. 

“The Marriage of Geraint,” 11, 326-331. 
“The Holy Grail,” 11, 143-7. 
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Till all his juice is dried, and all his joints 
Are full of chalk.® 


Similes and metaphors are most commonly used in drawing symbols 
of likeness or of relationship between people and their traits as * g- 
gested in the flight, song, and actions of birds, but the high and 
exalted themes of motivation, purpose, or destiny may be expressed 
by these in combination with other figures. Certain of these birdlike 
traits which he ascribes to men and women may express high purpose, 
serenity, violence, retaliation, wailing, and prophetic meaning; at 
times, stateliness, wittiness, measured tread, rushing wings, and full- 
flowing mysticism; or again, warbling love, melody, acquiescence, and 
contentment. 


Purpose may suggest action, as when the 
Eagle . . . swoop(s) down on all things base,® 
Or may imply a riddle, as, 
Hear the child’s story ...the goose and the golden eggs. 


Mood is best expresed through personification in the lines, 


. . . the owls 
Wailing had power upon her, and she mixt 
Her fancies with the sallow-rifted glooms 
Of evening and the moaning of the wind.1! 


Or with Consternation, 
Ye played at ducks and drakes 
With Arthur’s vows on the great lake of fire.12 


Or suspicion regrets, 
I watched the little flutterings, 
The doubt my mother would not see.14 


And as the wings of the bird beat the air, 
My spirit beats her mortal bars . . . 
And starlike mingles with the stars.14 


“Audley Court.” 

“Gareth and Lynette,” 11, 22-3. 
Ibid, 39-40. 

™Tauncelot and Elaine,” 11, 933-6. 
“The Last Tournament,” 11, 344-5. 
“The Miller’s Daughter.” 

*“Sir Galahad.” 
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Imminent despair 
. .. might well deserve 
That we this night should pluck your palace down.'5 
Or, 
He earned himself the name of sparrow-hawk.?® 


And there was the memory of a promise, 
But when the third day from the hunting morn 
Made a low splendor in the world, and wings 
Moved in high ivy, Enid .. . 
Among the dancing shadows of the birds 
Woke and bethought her of her promise given 
No later then than last ever to Prince Geraint.'? 


Faith is found in sorrow but a trusting faith takes hold on God until 
he is strong enough to 

Take wings of fancy and ascend 

And in a moment set thy face 

Where all the starry heavens of space 

Are sharpened to a needle’s end.?* 


It is Eustace who raises the question of many another ornithologist: 
By my life 
These birds have joyful thoughts. Think you 
They sing like poets, from the vanity of song? 
Or have they any sense of why they sing? 
And would they praise the heavens for what they have? 


To which the girl replies, 
Were there nothing else 
For which to praise the heavens but only love, 
That only love were cause enough for praise.1® 


Tennyson uses the figurative language of birdlore also to add 
dramatic effect to narrative episode. There is brief allegory in the 
scene where Gareth is trying to persuade his mother into consenting 
freely that he become a knight of Arthur: 


“The Princess.” 

166 nid.” 

*™The Marriage of Geraint,” 11, 597-603. 
Tn Memoriam”, XXI. 

*’The Gardener’s Daughter.” 
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To weary her ears with one continuous prayer, 

Until she let me fly discaged to sweep 

In ever-highering eagle-circles up 

To the great Sun of Glory, and there swoop 
Down upon all things base . . . to cleanse the world. 


And when Gareth asked her whether she still loved him, she answered 
quite motherly, 
Thou art a wild goose to question it, 


But when she spoke of the goose and the golden eggs, he responded, 
. . . but this egg of mine 
Was finer gold than any goose can lay; 
For this an eagle, royal eagle, laid 
Almost beyond eye-reach, on such a palm 
As glitters gilded in the Books of Hours. 


Then when he spoke of climbing to put his hand within the nest, she 
warned him not to break his neck in climbing, but spoke further of 
gold—even the brand Excalibur: 

And all the little fowl were fluttering at it, 

And there were cries and clashings in the nest, 

That sent him from his senses: Let me go. 


Mother Bellicent unavailingly then offered other arguments, saying, 
. red berries charm the bird 
And thee, mine innocent . . . never knew finger-ache. 


And when she finally saw that Gareth would go, even in the disguise 
of a kitchen-knave, she consented. But to Gareth, 
. . . birds made 
Melody on branch and melody in mid-air, 
As his feet were planted . . . toward Camelot.?° 


The tragic consequencies of Launcelot’s traitorous acts and of the 
king’s unfortunate demise is expressed by Guinevere as she spies 
. . @ blot in heaven, 
A raven flying high, 


And observes, 
He spies a field of death; 


For now the heathen of the northern sea 
*“Gareth and Lynette.” 
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Lured by the crimes and frailties of the court, 
Begin to slay the folk and spoil the land.?1 


On occasion the birds join in a dramatic chorus of sorrowful lament: 
Her song the lintwhite sweleth, 
The clean-voiced mavis dwelleth, 
The callow throstle lispeth .. . 
The babbling rummer crispeth, 
The hollow grot replieth . 
Where Claribel low-lieth.22 


A further illustration of dramatic emphasis is that of Will Waterproff 
wh sang like this: 

The cock was of a larger egg 

Than modern poultry drop, 

Stept forward on a fernier leg 

And crammed a plumper crop. 

Upon an ampler dunghill trod, 

Sipt wine from siiver, praising God, 

And raked in golden barley.** 


A son who inherited a park from his father despaired of its improve- 
ment because of trouble with his neighbor, as we hear him lament: 
‘Tis vain. In such a busy age 
I could not move a thistle; 
The very sorrows in the hedge 
Scarce answer to my whistle.?* 


The king blamed the lords for letting his beard grow into his lap, but 
it was a dramatic scene—that of the waking him from a long sleep: 
The hedge broke in, the banner blew, 
The butler drank, the steward scrawled, 
The fire shot up, the martins flew, 
The parrots screamed, the peacocks squalled, 
The page and maid renewed their strife, 
The palace banged, and buzzed, and clackt, 
And all the long-spent stream of life 
Dashed downward in a cataract.25 
™™ Guinevere.” 
“Will Waterproof’s Dramatic Dialogue.” 
Rhee n.” 


“The Revival.” 
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A superimposed aria of music helps to provide the mood even 
beyond the literal and figurative meaning of language against the 
background of symbolism in a concept of birdlore which helps 
to build the theme, in turn, into a sort of allegory. Such melodic note 
may hint of occasional rime: 


I wondered, while I paced along: 
The woods were filled so full of song, 
There seemed no room for sense of wrong.?® , 


Song may often lift man from his moral depravity, 
I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing.?7 


Faith may be found in sorrow 
That loosens from the lip 
Short swallow-flights of song, that dip 
Their wings in tears, and skim away.?® 


Farewells may be described 
In whispers like the whisper of the leaves 
That tremble round a nightingale.?® 


The tragic loneliness of King Arthur’s death and passage is expressed 
in the reminiscences of Sir Bedivere, when 


. . « the barge with oar and sail 

Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluttering a wild carol ere his death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs.*° 


Tennessee Wesleyan College 


*“The Two Voices.” 

*™“TIn Memoriam,” XXI. 
**Thid, XLIVII. 

*“The Gardener’s Daughter.” 
*“Morte D’Arthur.” 








SUPERSTITIONS AND SOME COMMON SENSE 
REFUTATIONS IN FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
ENGLAND 


by Roland B. Dickison 


HAT SUPERSTITION was widespread in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries hardly needs documentation. It is commonplace knowl- 
edge. Dives and Pauper serves to demonstrate only what we al- 
ready know-—the pervasiveness of superstitious beliefs; yet at the same 
time, it is apparent from Pauper’s many sensible refutations of super- 
stitious beliefs that all of the people were not fooled all of the time. 
This is not surprising; our own age is likely to look rather silly to his- 
torians of the future if it is evaluated by some of its most widely pub- 
licized superstitions. Yet there has always in the modern period been an 
intelligent and influential minority who have not subscribed to all the 
fashionable ideologies. So it must have been in the period here under 
consideration. It would be erroneous to believe that all men in the 
mid-twentieth century believe in the doctrine of the Common Man 
though the literature of our period may well give that impression. The 
references in Dives and Pauper—used by both speakers to emphasize 
and refute argument, enlighten discussion and explain incidental 
phenomena—are chiefly concerned with the weather, the devil, dreams, 
and numbers. 
As might be expected, the people did nothing about the weather, 
but they did talk about it. Some of the beliefs seem to have had a 
semblance of fact to them; for instance, Pauper says that: 


Fallyng of soote in houses is token of rayne soone com- 
mynge, and yet it is not the cause of the rayne, but the rayne is 
cause of the soote fallynge. For whan the aire waxethe moyste, 
the soote by moysture of the ayre waxeth heuye and falleth 
downe. And so the fallynge of the sote is token of great moys- 
ture in the ayre.’’3 


In the same passage, Pauper continues this list of commonsense ex- 

plantations of phenomena, listing also “twentyng of water on the 

stones,” which is a token of the rain and yet is not the cause of it, and 

“meltynge of salte whanne it tourneth into water’ which also is a sign 

of rain coming, but again not the cause. Other tokens of weather to 
*Dives and Pauper, p. 42 a. 


*[bid., p. 42 b. 
{ 164] 
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come are these: “smoke in houses, whan it passeth not redely out is 
token of rayne, for the ayre is so thicke and heuy of moysture, that 


the smoke may not syte / rise / up so redely as whan the ayre is 
drye and clere,” and “the broughe / rnc / or cercle about the can- 


dell lyght is token of rayne. And the blew glowynge of the fyre is a 
token of the froste.”5 

Another of Pauper’s commonsense refutations of superstitious be- 
liefs is his answer to Dives’ remark that “Some dyuine by the thon- 
drynge, and make them wyse of all the yere commynge after the 
moneth, that hit thondreth in.” Pauper says, “That also is a great 
folye and open wytchecrafte, for it is a kyndely / NaTURAL / thynge 
in sommer tyme to thonder in Maye, Apryll, June July, August, and 
Septembre . . . . And god useth not the thonder as a horn to blowe 
his counseyle about the worlde.”® Another belief similar to the above, 
and refuted in similar fashion is this: 

Dives: It is common opinion amonge the gentylles and 

other alsoo, that all the yere foloweth the disposition of the xii 

dayes in Chrystmasse. So that the fyrste moneth shall be suche 

in wedringe as the fyrst day of the xii dayes is, the seconde 

moneth as the seconde daye is, and so forthe all folowing. 

Pauper: That opinion is false and open folye. For it is a full 

kyndely thinge to haue froste and snowe all the xii dayes: But 

it were ayenste kynde to haue froste and snowe al the yere 

folowynge. And sometyme it falleth, that hit is full raynye 

wether all the xii dayes, but it foloweth not threof that it shulde 

rayne and be wete wether al the yere after.” 


Another common superstition, which might conceivably have been 
based on an accidental combination of circumstances, is the belief that 
if New Year’s Day and Christmas fall on Sunday all will be well: 


Dives: What sayeste thou of theyn that diuine by the fyrste 
day of the yere, that is the fyrst kalendas of Januarie, and by 
the Christmasse daye, what that shall fall in the yere folowynge? 
That if it falle on the Sondaye, the wynter folowynge shall be 
good, and the somer good and drie and plentie of wine. Oxen 
and sheepe shall well wexe and multiplye. Olde men and olde 
women shal die, and accorde shall be made that yere also. 
Pauper: I say that it is open foly majestic of god. For he that 
made all thynge, and ruleth al thynge, is not bounden ne arted 


"Loc. Cit. 
*Ibid., p. 67 a. V. Lean, in Collectanea, I1, 269, records another belief. “Thurs- 
"Ibid., p. 67 b. 

day's thunder brings plenty of sheep and corn.” 
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to the course ne lawe of the kalendar. He nedeth no kalender 
in his gouernance but he gouerneth and demeth this worlde by 
truth and equitie medled with mercy . . . . In the yere of our 
lorde a.m. LLLL. the kalendas of Januarie fell on the thursday 
whan (as they saye) shulde fall plentie of all good and peace 
also, but that yere folowynge great hongre, great pestilence, 
sodian dethe, warre, fell within the londe, and warre without, 
drede, sorowe, and care, and tribulacion in euery degree. The 
kalendas hath changed sithen from day to day, and the yere is 
come ayene on the thursday, but our disese / piscomrort / 


changeth not but alway into worse for our synnes.* 


As might be expected, many of the superstitions were connected 
with the devil, who was much more real then than now and seems a 
good deal more interesting. Dives asks whether the devil “knows 
thynges that ben to come, or any priuy synne?” and Pauper replies: 


Better than any manne. For as Saynt Sustyn sayth, the fende 
is more sotyll of wytte, and ferther can see & caste than any 
man. Also he is more lyghter and swyfter in sterynge and pass- 
vng.For he is tenfold lighter than any foule in fleinge. Also he 
maye lyghtly knowe what is done in diuers contres and londes. 
He is so sotyll in kynde, that there may no dore neyther was 
shyt hym out of counseyl, and so he may here and see what men 
and women do though it be full pziuy. Also by longe experyence, 
for they haue lyued so longe, that they can tell and caste by 
waye of kynde many thinges that be to come, & can do many 
thinges that passe mannes whitte. Also ofte tymes they haue leue 
of god for mannes synne for to doo wonders, to cause hydeous 
tempestes, to enfecte and enuenym the ayre, and cause moraine 
and sekenesse, honger and droughte, dyseention and warre by 
distruction of charite, by mispride, couetyse, blecery, wrathe, 
and enuie, and suche thinges as they done and pursue them to 
do and haue done aforne, and made other to do they can not 
telle it byfore. Also by the sygnes of the bodye outwarde they 
knowe the disposytion of man or woman inwarde, sygnes to 
helthe or to sekenesse, know mannes thoughte inward.® 


As is evident in the above excerpt, the devil was looked upon both as 


- singular and plural. The devil was given several cognomens, or course, 
and made to serve as a whipping boy, as in the following: 


The fende by suffraunce of god may sadde the syre and make 
hym a body of the ayre in what lykeness god suffereth hym 
. . . . And in speche offolke they are called elfes. But in latyne 


*Ibid., p. 68 b. 
"Ibid, pp. 47 b, 48 a. 
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whan they appere in mans lykenes they be called incubi: Whan 

. woman . . ..Succubi .... They gender and take the 
the superfluities of the matter and sede of man, that passeth 
from man slepynge and other tymes, and with that matter they 
meddle with womenne.!® Also they gather matter and seede of 
womanne, and with that medle with manne in womannes lyke- 
nesses: And of suche medlynge as god suffereth, commen some- 
tyme euyll shapen. And such fowle spirites do theyr lecherie in 
this maner, not onely with man and woman, but also with un- 
reasonable beasts, and appere to them in lykeness of beasts . . . 
And so by the frendes doynge comme many of these mysshape 
thynges, that be borne both of women and of beasts, as a calfe 
with an adders taylle, a chylde with an adder’s heade, a chylde 
born of a shepe with wolle in the necke. All these haue fallen 
in our dayes.™! 


With such disheartening possibilities in store, Pauper’s warning ‘“‘there- 
fore it is peryllous to women, that desyren moche mans company, to 
be ouermuch solytarie with out honest / cHasTE / company’?!2 is 


/ 

well founded, especially in view of the fact that “fende with fend may 

not gendre,”** but only with human beings. An amorous woman lack- 

ing “honest company” might well become the sexual partner of a fiend. 
The devils did not have the best interests of the people at heart; 

to work their evil they entered dead bodies. Dives asks: “How is it 

that spirites walke so aboute whan men de deed?” and Pauper explains: 


Commonly suche spyrites bene fendes, and go so aboute to 
sclaunder theym that bene deed, and for to brynge the people in- 
to errour and backebytinge and wycked demynge, that if the 
people demed euyll and spake euylle of them before theyr dethe, 
to do them speake and deme moche worse after theyr dethe and 
so to brynge the people full depe in synne. And some tyme they 
gone into the bodyes of theym that bene deade and buryed, 
and beare it aboute to do them vylony. But whan spirites go in 
this maner, they doo moche harme and moche disease. Nathe- 
lesse by the leaue of god the sowles appere in what maner god 
wyll to them that ben alyue, somtyme for to haue halpe, som- 
tyme to shewe that the soules lyue after the body, to conferme 
theym that meen feble in the fayth, and beleue not sadely that 
mans soule lyued not after his deathe, but such spirites doo no 
harme but to tho that wil not beleue them that they haue suche 


This is a common explanation of nocturnal emissions. C. Grant Loomis, 
White Magic, p. 77, states: “One of the most interesting bits of folklore in the 
Middle Ages was the belief in demon lovers of either sex.” 

"{bid., pp. 230 b. 231 a. 

"I bid., p. 231 a. 

*[bid., p. 231 b. 
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peyne, or wyll not redely helpe them as they asknge."* 


Also, whem Dives asks, “Is it any perylle to man or woman to charge 
his frende in his dienge to come ayene, and tel hym howe he fareth?” 
Pauper replies: 

It is a full great peryll . . . . The fende oft tymes maketh 
hym lyke an angell of light, but he may not laste in the beautie 
me brightenes. And so lyghtly / gasiry / the fende myght 
appere to hym that were alyue in the likenes of him that were 
deed, and tell hym leasynges, and in case make hym so afeared, 
that he shoulde lese his wytte, and fall in wanbyleue 


/ vesparr /, as it felle to one with in fewe yeres. . 25 


The superstition concerning the magical efficacy of certain numbers 
seems to have been one of the most prevalent during the time of Dives 
and Pauper, it is one of the few beliefs that persist until this day, for 
there are many rational persons who have lucky numbers and put a 
completely irrational confidence in them. Even the ordinarily cautious 
and sensible Pauper seems to have succumbed completely to such 
beliefs. Ten is the perfect number to him and he spends much dis- 
course explaining his choice. He says: 

For X. is nombre so perfyght, that it conteyneth all nombre. 

For all nombres after .x. bene made of .x. And nyne is nombre 
unperfyt and al nombres within .x. ben unperfyte in regarde of 
ten. And therefore god badde, that men shulde gyue hym the 
tenth, and to kepe them selfe nyne partes, in token that all our 
perfection commeth of god, and to hym it must be arretted by 
prisynge and thankyng, and al our imperfection cometh of our 
self. And in token, that he is our lorde, and lorde of all, and all 
that we haue, / c-/ ommetn from hym al all our nombres ben 
conteined in tenne, and come of tenne.?® 

Despite Pauper’s superstitious belief in devils and the power of 
numbers, he manifests an attitude of common sense on many points 
that would do justice to a sophisticated modern. For example, Dives 
asks: “what sayest thou of theym, that whan they go on hunting, or 
passe by the way if they mete with a man of holy churche or of 
relygion, and namely with a frere, they wylle leaue hym on their lefte 
hande, for by that they wene to spede the better, and the worse if they 
leaue hym on their right honde?’7 


“Dives and Pauper, p. 60 b. 

**Ibid. Loomis, op. cit., p. 75, states: “Contrary to his nature the devil some- 
times appeared as a radiant light.” 

**Ibid., p. 261 a. 

"Ibid., p. 68. 
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Pauper demonstrates intelligence in his refutation of such super- 

stitions, sometimes merely labeling such believers as of “fals beliefs,” 
and sometimes pointing out the senselessness df the beliefs, as in the 
following: 
Some beleue, that if the kyte or the puttocke flee ouer the 
way afore them, that they shoulde fare well that daye, for some- 
tyme they haue faren well after that they see¢) the kyte so 
flienge, and so they falle in wanbylefe, and thanke the kite of 
theyr wel fare and not god. But such foles take none hede howe 
ofte men mete with the kyte so fleinge, and yet they fare neuer 
the better. For there is no folke that mete so oft with the kyte 
so fleing, as they that begge their mete from dore to dore. 


Other beliefs which Pauper doesn’t hold with are these: 


all that. . .use nyce obseruances in the new mone or in the 
new yere, as the settynge of meate or drink by night on the 
benche, for to fede all Holde, or gobelyn, ledyng of the plough 
about the fire, as for good beginninge of the yere, that they 
shoulde fare the better all the yere folowynge, or take hede to 
the iudiciall of astronomy, or to diuinations, by chiterynge of 
byrdes, or by fleinge of foules, or assent to any sucye nyce 
obseruances, or to diuine a mans lyfe or dethe by nombres and 
by the sphere of Pythagoras, or to make any dyuynynge there- 
by, or by songuarie or sompnarie, the boke of dremes, or by the 
boke that is called the apostels lottes, or use any charmes in 
gatherynge of herbes, or in hangynge of scrowes about man or 
woman or childe or beast for any syckenes with any scripture 
or figures and caractes, but if it be Pater noster, Aue, or the 
Crede, or any holy wordes of the gospelle, or of holy writte for 
deuocion, not for curiositie, and onely with the token of the 
holy crosse, and al that usen any maner of wytchcrafte, or any 
mysbeleue, that all suche forsaken the faithe of holy churche 
and their christendome, and become goddis ennemies, and dis- 
please god full greuousely, and fallen into damnation withouten 
ende, but they amende the sooner.!® 


It is evident that Pauper maintains a fairly sensible attitude to- 
wards superstitions, certainly a more sensible one than many of his 
contemporaries. At the same time, we must not make the mistake of 
attributing to him more enlightenment than he actually possessed. With 
all his disbelief in dreams, goblins, bird omens, and astrologers, he did 
believe whole-heartedly in witches. But so did Francis Bacon. - 


“Dives and Pauper, p. 66 a. 

“Ibid., p. 50 b. The majority of the superstitions in this paper are listed by 
Lean, Collectanea, Il, Pt. I, 323, (who quotes them from the Pynson 1493 edition) 
and by MacKenzie E. 'C. Walcott, “Folklore,” Notes and Queries, Sixth Series, I, 
211. 


Arkansas College 
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By och bonde i Svenskésterbotten. By GasriteL NIKANDER. (Folkli a 
studier V) Helsingfors: Svenska Litteratursallskapet i Finland, 
1959. 244 p. (Skrifter utgivna av Svenska Litteratursillskapet |i 
Finland, no. 370) 


Gabriéi Nikander’s essays on folk life in East Bothnia includes 
fifteen essays printed in various Finnish and Swedish journals, most] of 
them rather difficult to locate in America, from 1930 to 1947. Peasant 
industries, farming, fishing, lumbering, sealing, shipbuilding, ino 
founding, and trade are among the principal subjects of Nikand@r’s 
studies. All are‘ fully documented from printed and manuscript source 
The significance of these studies is not only that they reach into little 
known aspects of the history of the Swedish minority in Finland but: 
also that they cast much light on other aspects of folk life. Without a 
knowledge of the economic background of a community, it is difficult 
to understand properly folk traditions and customs. Finnish scholars 
have been particularly diligent in providing this type of eee ie 
for studies in folklore. 

LAWRENCE S. THompspn 
University of Kentucky Library 


Bondesegel pd Finska viken. Kustbors handel och sjéfart under medel- 
tid och dldsta Wasatid. By GuNvor KerKKONEN. Helsingfors: 
Svenska Litteratursadllskapet i Finland, 1959. 218 pp. (Skrifter ut- 

. givna av Svenska Litteratursdllskapet i Finland, no. 369) 


Peasant navigation of the Gulf of Finland, both jor trade and for 
freight carriage, is traced in this study from the early fourteenth cen- 
tury through the sixteenth. Fortunately, customs records and related 
sources have provided much more information on this peasant occupa- 
tion than we have on most others. Kerkkonen has examined in detail 
the economics, geography, and marine architecture pertinent to this all- 
important aspect of Baltic maritime economy. Numerous minor but 
revealing aspects of Fenno-Swedish folk life are brought out incidentally 
to the main theme or in the exhaustive documentation. Similar ob- 
jective studies of navigation in our own Interior Valley would be of 
considerable value. Most studies of boating and boatmen on the Ohio 
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and the Mississippi are for too heavily laden with material from sec- 
ondary and tertiary sources and offer no authentic insight into the folk 
life of the region. 


— S. THOMPSON 


University of Kentucky Library 


| 


The Southern Christmas Book. By Harnett T. Kane. New 
York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1958. 337 pp. $4.95. 


The subtitle of this commentary suggests something of its spread 
of interests: “The Full Story from Earliest Times to Present: People, 
Customs, Conviviality, Carols, Cooking.” Its claim of being a full story 
is hardly realized although it does offer a generous miscellany of 
Southern folkways associated with Christmas. 

Mr. Kane attempts to achieve unity in each chapter by centering 
it on a state or large city. As a separate essay any chapter succeeds 
as a readable account of anecdotes, personalities, and traditions. From 
the varieties of beliefs and practices found in states of such different 
backgrounds as Kentucky and Florida, Mr. Kane makes clear that the 
South is a complex region of diverse cultures. In these smoothly writ- 
ten essays many entertaining bits of information from oral and 
printed sources are interwoven with comic or tragic tales associated 
with the holiday through the years. 

Although out-of-the-way publications are occasionally used, most 
of Mr. Kane’s sources appear to be local newspapers and personal in- 
formants such as librarians and regional historians. There is no formal 
documentation, and his paragraphs of acknowledgments are so general 
and unrelated to the chapters that they serve little except to allow 
informants to see their names in print. 

As a book to be read continuously from chapter to chapter this 
publication soon irritates by the monotonous repetition of subjects: 
there are too many eulogies (and recipes) for eggnog, and the excite- 
ment of Christmas masquerade parties wears thin after having them 
described several times for different localities. Much of this material 
would be more readable if condensed according to subject instead of 
being scattered from essay to essay. As a result, the book tends to leave 
the impression of material spun out too thinly. The effect is not quite 
so exciting as the title and subtitle promised. 


J. Russell Reaver 
The Florida State University 
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Hostiles and Friendlies. By Mari Sandoz. _—_Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1959. xxi, 250 pp. 5.00 


Of the twenty selections (a novelette, nine short stories, and 
studies) included in the present volume, almost all have been presented 
as originally published. “The Lost Sitting Bull,” according to the 
author, has been slightly expanded. As in the case of “The Sun” it 
had been published earlier in abridged form. There have been a few 
deletions and a few changes of title. “The Smart Man’”’ was unpublished 
at the time of its selection for inclusion. An autobiographical sketch 
and an introduction precede the text and a useful bibliography of the 
author’s works follows it. Each item is prefaced by a pertinent excerpt 
from her writings and and keyed to the bibliography for easy refer- 
ence. The selections presented serve to illustrate the themes and style 
Mari Sandoz has used with such characteristic success for more than 
thirty years in her treatment of the Indian frontier days in the region 
of the Sioux Reservation of South Dakota, northwest of Nebraska. 

It was in these parts that the author was born of Swiss immigrant 
parents. Minding younger brothers and sisters, helping her father in 
his hunting and trapping, living constantly in danger from the rigors 
of nature, never far from the violence of men, she came to have a 
deep understanding of frontier life and its problems. All of this she 
has been able to dramatize with telling realism from her first sketches 
as a young girl through her shorter studies and novels as a mature 
writer. Her fine sense of intimate detail and her ability to tell an 
absorbing story give one the impression that the events she narrates, 
the scenes she describes, and the characters she depicts she knew so 
thoroughly as to have made them a part of herself. One feels that the 
conclusions she has drawn concerning the hardy settlers who stuck to 
the land in spite of all adversity, the faint-hearted homesteaders who 
left the region after a particularly bad winter, the Indian’s suffering 
brought on by the white man’s failure to understand him, the ranchers’ 
conflicts over cattle, or the hired killers are sound and reasonable ones, 
the result of her thoughtful observations and penetrating analyses. 

Mari Sandoz has been an interesting depicter of the west from her 
early essays and short stories as a student (she attended the University 
of Nebraska for three and one-half years) in the 1920’s through such 
novels as Old Jules (1935), in which her father figures as the central 
character, Slogum House (1937), her biographies such as Crazy Horse, 
The Strange Man of the Oglalas (1942), right down to the immediate 
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present with The Cattlemen: From the Rio Grande Across the Far 
Marias, a non-fiction best-seller of 1958. The fact that she received 
the National Achievement Award presented by The Westerners, 
Chicago Corral, in 1955, “in recognition of her contribution to the 
preservation of the cultural background of the American West through 
her writing, and for her unequalled achievement in having four of her 
books selected by Westerners in a nationwide poll as ranking in the 
One Hundred Best Books on the West,” bears witness to the esteem 
in which she is held not only as a regional writer of distinction but 
also as one of the country’s most significant interpreters of the folk 
traditions of the Indians in particular and of the west in general. 

As her reputation has been established among readers and critics 
alike, nothing is added to her stature by singing her praises at this 
comparatively late date. It would be reasonably accurate, however, to 
appraise the present volume as a first-rate sampler of the author’s 
works. In it one can relive some of the dire moments in the life of 
Miss Sandoz and the members of her family, and one can reflect 
sympathetically on the problems of Indians and whites, of homesteaders 
and ranchmen. The reader meets such colorful figures as Sitting Bull 
(the author identifies two chiefs known by this name) and Crazy 
Horse, as they come alive through the pages of this anthology. With 
her observations and the events she relates the author has so closely 
identified herself emotionally that the reader gets the impression that 
he has been present during the manufacture of the fabric of which 
a civilization has been woven. 

The University of Nebraska Press is to be congratulated for in- 
troducing the author’s works to a wider audience. For those who have 
long appreciated her endeavors it would be difficult to find a more 
comprehensive selection to bring into focus the literary development 
of so distinguished a writer. 

George C. S. Adams 
Wofford College 


Lewis Henry Morcan, The Indian Journals 1859-62. Ann Arbor: 
The University of Michigan Press, 1959, $17.50. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Lestre A. Wuite, and with Illustrations selected 
and edited by Ciype WALTON. 


“The Indian Journals 1859-62” is one of the most significant col- 
lections of Americana within our time. Its relevance and importance 
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is basic to many areas of ethnological and scientific research. It pro- 
vides a more comprehensive understanding of those who occupied and 
settled the west. The sixteen original color plates are by some of 
the world’s mcst renowned artists such as Catlin, Bodmer, Lewis, Mc- 
Kinney, and Hall. It is one of the first scientific studies of American 
ethnology based upon Mr. Morgan’s original contention that the clue 
to racial heritage is found within the pattern of the manner in which 
the various tribes mention and claim kinship. He began to suspect 
very early that the Iroquois gave the cue to the theory that primitive 
society is organized upon the basis kindred relationship rather than 
upon the ownership of property. This theory at once raised the ques- 
tion: Where did the American Indian come from? Its thesis further 
tended to reduce Indian culture to a single class. 

Morgan’s study of the habits of the American beaver placed him 
at once in the forefront as a scientist-naturalist. The Journals vividly 
portray the economic and social patterns of the western tribes as these 
relate to their various problems of making a living and of living to- 
gether. The study is extremely interesting and important to the folk- 
lorist. 

“The Indian before the advent of the white man must have been 
the happiest man on earth,” quotes Morgan. His conclusions are 
drawn from interviews with people in general and from his travels 
particularly in Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri, which were then 
still in their territorial state. Everywhere in the west he was reminded 
that agents and agencies were detrimental, and that missionaries and 
missions bode good only through the influence of the schools. Missions, 
he pointed out, were more often looking out for themselves to the 
extent that they tended to lose face among the Indians. These often 
required holdings of vast acreage of lands before they rendered a 
service. 

Most of the tribes maintained high ethical, social, and moral codes. 
Near relatives are not allowed to marry. The look to the Great Spirit 
in all matters pertaining to harvest or famine, success or failure, vic- 
tory or defeat. These Indians are highly superstitious in matters per- 
taining to illness, death, and burial. An Indian never uses profanity. 
Some practice polygamy while most do not. An Indian may divorce his 
wife, but she is not degraded thereby. Men treat their women well, 
but the women are passionless and unresponsive except out of a mere 
sense of duty. Male children sometimes nurse their mothers until the 
age of 5 or 6. Laws of inheritance are very technical depending upon 
whether property is earned, given, or stolen (like horses). 
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Scaffolds were built for two purposes—for the protection of food 
and for the tentative burial of their dead. The practices of burial are 
often as variable as they are interesting. Some are buried immediately 
in the earth in a horizontal or a sitting position and are rather gener- 
ally accompanied by a deposit of several articles used in his daily rou- 
tine and which have bearing upon his belief in the Great Spirit. 
However, the wife may need to step over the warrior’s grave and pass 
directly southward. 

The Hudson Bay Company and other fur traders greatly influenced 
the economic outlook of the western tribes. Wild life such as buffalo, 
elk, and antelope, in addition to an abundance of beaver in certain 
parts, was originally plentiful, but horses were equally essential to 
these frontier huntsmen. The migrations of buffalo at mating and 
again at calving time made the problems of the hunters of the prairie 
difficult of solution since this prevented a more settled manner of 
tribal life having to move over the area according to the season. The 
dangers involved and the necessary skills required in buffalo hunting 
is interestingly and dramatically told. 

The style and technique of the Journals commend them primarily 
to the reader’s attention. He looks thrugh the eyes of the author with 
a sense of eagerness, zeal, and simplicity which characterize the exalted 
but humble purposes in the handling of the materials. The reader 
is ever made aware of the author’s position, approach, and destina- 
tion as the skein of his narrative style unravels with sufficient suspense 
and tenseness that the reader would not dare to let go of the outcome 
of the episode and the findings at the end of the journey. These jour- 
neys are made primarily by boat in 1859 to Kansas, in 1860 to Neb- 
raska, in 1861 to Gary and the Red River Valley, and in 1862 to the 
upper Missouri as far as the Rockies. Although the author’s suspected 
pattern of kinship claim was not borne out, he at once became 
known as one of the world’s leading ethnologists. 

The manuscripts are marked by beauty and a sympathetic ap- 
proach to a broad understanding of these aboriginals and their manner 
of life. Morgan planned the details for each journey well in advance 
and had the confidence of leaders and tribesmen wherever he went. 
He knew personally and had the sympathetic backing of the leading 
ethnologists and scientists of his day—Charles Darwin, Herbert Spen- 
cer, and scholars like Henry Adams, and Charles Eliot Norton. He . 
made his own personal fortune as a railroad industrialist. 

This plea to the Great Spirit as recorded in his Rocky Mountain 
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Journal reads much like a prayer: “Make us fortunate (the nation), 
deliver us from diseases, furnish us with game. I wish to be a man. 
Make us fortunate in raising colts and horses. Make the women fortu- 
nate in childbirth. Raise up our children to become men and women. | 
And deliver to us our enemies.” This was a part of the ceremonial 
Sun Dance of the Crow Indians. 

E. G. Rocers 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 


“With His Pistol in His Hand.” A Border Ballad and Its Hero. By 
Américo Paredes. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1958. Pp. xii 
262) $5.00. Bibliography, Index. 


Gregorio Cortez, who shot and killed Sheriff W. T. Morris of Karnes 
County, Texas, on June 12, 1901, claims the attention of folklorists be- 
cause he became the hero of legend and ballad (corrido) along the 
lower Rio Grande. Practically all of the problems a student would 
raise about the legend and corrido of Gregorio Cortez are dealt with in 


impressive detail in Paredes’ book. 

The major protlems Paredes discusses in his book are three: the 
historical background of the legend and corrido of Cortez the relation- 
ship between the historical and legendary Cortez, and the history and 
the variants of the corrido of Cortez. In his discussion of the first, 
Paredes sets the scene for Cortez’s defiant act in a border region where 
Mexicans lived in ranches and ranch villages. To the south of them was 
the Mexican from the interior; to the north was the Anglo-Texan, the 
gringo. Of the two, the gringo, with his hostile, stereotyped image of 
the border Mexican, is the more important. The Anglo-Texan had an 
image of himself as the superior and an image of the Mexican as 
cowardly, degenerate, and treacherous. Both images influenced the 
operations of the Texas Rangers. The Texas-Mexican, of course, had 
the opposite image of the Anglo-Texan and the Texas Ranger. The 
Texzs Ranger was a coward who killed unarmed Mexicans or shot 
armed Mexicans in the back. As usual, illusion was more powerful 
than reality. Paredes makes the most of his evidence to show how the 
legend and corrido of Cortez grew out of conflict between ethnic an- 
tagonists facing each other in this border region. Border conflict has 
produced song and story in other parts of the world, but Paredes has 
the information to discuss an American example of it precisely and 
comprehensively. 
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After his appraisal of the historical condition of border conflict 
responsible for what happened to Cortez, Paredes properly goes on to 
discuss the man and his legend. He apparently searched for and found 
about all the facts known concerning Cortez, from the shooting of 
Morris, to the hunting and taking of Cortez, to his trial and sentence, 
to his release from prison and his death. Made up of three kinds of 
ingredients, the legend of Cortez contains straight fact, fact exagger- 
ated into fiction, and pure folklore. Paredes points out that the facts 
of the life of Cortez conform to pre-existing border legend. “Coming 
half a century after the beginning of border conflict, Gregorio Cortez 
epitomized the ideal type of hero of the Rio Grande people, the man 
who defends his right with his pistol in his hand, and who either 
escapes at the end and or goes down before superior odds—in a sense 
a victor even in defeat.” (p. 124) But the local hero has his resem- 
blances to other hunted heroes, and we see that the details of a Texas- 
Mexican border hero are woven into patterns to be found in the legend- 
ary accounts of such figures as far apart as Robin Hood and Pancho 
Villa. In his discussion of the history and legend of Cortez the man, 
Paredes is again impressively concrete and complete. 

This concreteness and completeness is found also in Paredes’ dis- 
cussion of the corrido of Gregorio Cortez. When Cortez killed Sheriff 
Morris, the corrido of border conflict was crystallizing into a single 
type with a single theme of border conflict and with the concept of a 
hero standing off his enemies with his pistol in his hand. Cortez’s act 
filled the requirements of the border corrido as Paredes describes it. 
Paredes prints the variant texts of the corrida, eight of them, as well as 
the Mexico City broadside and a questionable but convincing recon- 
struction labeled Variant X. The variants are studied from the point 
of view of narrative style, change and development, versification, 
rhythm, structure, the use of the imperfect and of syllable-counting de- 
vices, corrido imagery, and corrido language. This is not all, but this is 
enough to show that in his study of the variants of the corrido of Gre- 
gorio Cortez, Paredes has written a comprehensive treatment of a little 
known subject. 

His book is valuable to scholars for its authoritative discussion of 
its subject, but it is also valuable because it raises and it explores 
within the legend and corrido of Gregorio Cortez some of the major 
problems of all legend and folksong. 

W. E. SmEone 


Southern Illinois University 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I 
DEPARTMENT OF GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
is pleased to announce that the 
CHICAGO FOLKLORE PRIZE 
has been awarded in 1960 to: 
Proressor CHARLES W. DUNN 
Department of English 
New York University 
Washington Square 3, N. Y. 
for his book 
The Foundling and the Werwolf 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1960 


Il 
THE CHICAGO FOLKLORE PRIZE 


The Chicago Folklore Prize was established by the International 
Folklore Association and is awarded annually by the University of 
Chicago for an important contribution to the study of folklore. Stu- 
dents, candidates for higher degrees, and established scholars may 
compete for the Prize. The contribution may be a monograph, thesis, 
essay, article, or a collection of materials. No restriction is placed on 
the contestant’s choice of topic or selection of material: the term 
“folklore” is here used in its broadest sense (e.g., American, Euro- 
pean, etc., folklore; anthropological, literary, religious, etc., folklore). 

It is permissible to submit material which has appeared in print, 
if such material is submitted within one year from the time of pub- 
lication. Sufficient postage should be included if the contestant wishes 
to have his material returned. The successful contestant will be asked 
to donate his entry, if it is already printed, to the University of Chi- 
cago library. 

Entries must be submitted before April 15, 1961, to the Chairman 
of the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1050 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Miinsis.The 
Chicago Folklore Prize provides a cash award of about $50.00. The ~~~. 
recipient’s name is published in the Convocation Statement in June. 
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PENNSYLVANIA FOLKLORE ARCHIVE 


The Pennsylvania State University Library has re- 
cently established an Archive for Pennsylvania Folklore 
which will include books, films, manuscripts, music and 
recordings as they become available. 

This program has been initiated with a deposit of 
materials from the Pennsylvania Folklore Society. 


‘George Korson, President of the Society, has appointed 
a committee to represent the Society in its relations with 
the Archive. Members of this committee are: Dr. Mac 
Edward Leach of the University of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man; Dr. Maurice A. Mook of Penn State; Dr. George 
Swetnam and Mr. Jacob Evanson of Pittsburgh; and Mrs. 
Nancy Keffer Ford of Philadelphia. 
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